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SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


SLADE JERNIGAN’S WOMAN 


By Sara HAARDT 


HERE was going to be a big crap-game in Catoma 

Bottoms after the ginning of the first bale of cotton, 

and Slade Jernigan was feeling around for an excuse 
that would slur over his departure to the county-seat. 
After he had tried to screw up courage to bolt the ques- 
tion, he began to tag after Em, with the beseeching look 
of a dumb animal, getting in her way until the woman 
expostulated: “Goddlemighty! Whut air yuh up tuhe 
Yuh’re wuss’n a eatin’ cancer. Speek hit out!” 

Slade Jernigan swallowed hard. He knew what was 
coming. It was shortly after his marriage to Em Dicker- 
son, fifteen years ago, that he had first got this side of her. 
He had blustered in from the creek lands staving drunk 
one night. She had crossed him. He had hit at her, 
not meaning anything much, with the stock of an old 
whip that he wore in his belt for moccasins. The thing 
had struck her a glancing blow—no hurt—but Em had 
stiffened like a pine against the wind, her face white, her 
somber eyes spitting fire. “Yuh’ll hit meh, will yuh? 
Yuh good-fur-nuthin’-—meesly—no-count! W’al, [ll 
show yuh—” 

Swiftly she had caught his arm and pinned it back 
of him until the sweat popped out on his body and he 
was deaf with pain. “Air yuh givin’ in? Aimin’ tuh 
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strop meh, wuz yuh! I'll stob yuh dead fust, I'll stomp 
yuh black and blue.” 

Slade had shied with a sorry stubbornness. ‘“Ain’t 
yuh my ’oman? Ain’t yuh—ain’t yuh? I gotta right tuh 
whup yuh ef I wanta. I gotta right—” 

For answer Em tightened her fingers around his wrist 
and watched his foolish struggles through a livid calm. 
“Air yuh givin’ in? Speek up, yuh yallow pizen pup!” 
Between each breath she twisted the arm higher. “Spit 
hit!” 

He curled grotesquely, quavering a long, sobbing cry. 
“Lemme go—lemme go—lI ain’t done nuthin’—” 

She released him, swinging his arm away in a wide 
arc. It had been a strange moment. He tugged at his 
white wrist, whimpering little-dog sounds. Her heart 
hurt. Puzzled, vaguely unhappy, she hovered over him, 
her uplifted arms swaying between a caress and a blow. 
“T ain’t afeerd,” she panted sharply. ‘Don’t yuh nevah 
furgit thet—I ain’t afeerd!” 

Slade had crumpled slowly down; he tried to assume 
a cocked attitude of indifference, but he had it straight. 
Em had not said another word, but she had acted the 
way women do when they know they have the upper hand. 
“Yuh good-fur-nuthin’,” she spat at him, “ain’t got th’ 
spunk uv a suck-egg dawg.” 

In the years that followed Slade had had one come- 
back. With grandiose conviction, he cursed all women. 
“Stomp-down con-treery,”’ he called them: “Shet up! 
Whaut air yuh all th’ time mouthin’, mouthin’? Alluz 
some big wimmin’s talk o’ nuther. Mouthin’—mouthin’. 
Yuh nevah kin argy with a ’oman an’ a godum mule—” 

Em, her arms deep in soap-suds of hog-tallow, would 
lift her head and stare at him. In his lounging posture, 
with his putty-colored skin and colorless eyes, Slade was 
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no different from the other men of the sandy lands that 
she had known, but a wild resentment flamed in her heart 
—against the whole sorry lot of them—when she looked 
at him. There was nothing irregular in his uncleanly 
laziness, his bullyragging, his sly cruelty—when he held 
the upper hand; she had slaved as unremittingly for her 
own slovenly parents. It was just that a fitful unrest 
stirred in her at times. It warred in her heart with a 
strange maternal pity that she felt for Slade: she was the 
stronger of the two, he was dependent on her in his slat- 
ternly way; unlike the other country women, she was not 
the sort that a husband could “hawg hit ovah.” She had 
beat him into a kind of submission. 

So she flew at him: “Th’ truth sticks in some folks’ 
craw. Sence yuh got so much tuh say, mebbe yuh kin 
tek hit out hoein’ them Dooley-yams.” 

“Thet’s hit! Alluz th’ las’ word. Wimmin gittin’ 
beside the’se’ves these days. Alluz mouthin’—alluz th’ 
las’ word.” 

Fifteen years of this. Em Jernigan was thirty-one 
now. For a prairie woman, that is old. Youth in the 
sandy lands is wild and sweet, but brief as a Mexican 
pink. Women go to seed early: they fade and shrivel 
until their eyes are like burnt-out cinders in their sleazy 
skin. But with a childless woman it is different. Em 
Jernigan had aged demurely, like a girl blooming into 
adolescence: her body was as quick and flashing as ever, 
and her black chinkapin eyes were lighted with a somber 
fire. Being childless, the prairie women said, had 
“stunted” Em. Her tongue was wicked sharp, as sharp 
as green shinny, and she was afflicted with strange 
“cravin’s.” 

Besides cooking and scrubbing in the two-room log 
cabin, she had long ago taken over the hard labor of 
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ploughing and planting the grey, rancid soil. With rotted 
leaves and slop from the hog-pen, she raked beds for the 
Dooley-yams and thrifty cow-peas. She hoed manure into 
the half-starved ground and planted “goobers” and pop- 
corn. She laid out a richer patch in sea-island cotton 
and tended the spindly growth through the fearful heat, 
bagging her swollen feet in “cro’ker” sacks and tying 
layers of old newspapers over her head. 

Often, during her grueling toil in the fields, she would 
come suddenly upon a touch of beauty that, in the midst 
of such utter desolation, was poignant by contrast: a patch 
of wild verbena against a sea-green wall of mimosa; a 
giant sugarberry tree towering into a copper-colored sky; 
the sun bursting through the driving rain of a noon 
shower to blur the scraggly corn with a sheen of gold, 
and sweep across the dreary flats with waves of rainbow 
light. At such moments her keen, rather hard-featured 
face would soften with a look of wistful melancholy. She 
would stand there, scarcely breathing, one hand held to 
her brow—a Millet woman touched with the eloquence 
of grief. “A fit o’ th’ cravin’s,” the prairie women called 
it, and silently shook their heads. 

Slade, lolling under the prop of a scuppernong arbor, 
wove ribbons of bark from the neighboring swamp into 
pot-bellied cotton-baskets and the bottoms of kitchen 
chairs. As he went through the motions of weaving, he 
cocked his head sleepily over the dry, slippery strips and 
gargled a weary tune. Oftentimes he fell asleep on his 
stomach, flat on the hard ground, or wandered toward the 
creek-bottom after a string of sunfish or a belt of skunk. 

Once in a long time he loaded a wagon with a turn 
of the finished baskets and drove twenty miles to the 
county-seat. In the course of a week, if all went well, 
he might return from the commissary with a sack of mill 
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flour and a slab of “middlin’.” Or the team of hunger- 


ridden mules would pull in, reins hanging lax from the 
whip-stock, and stand patiently while Em slung a form- 
less human trunk with dangling arms and legs on to the 
stoop of the shack. 

Four times in the fifteen years of her married life had 
Em Jernigan ridden with Slade to Catoma Bottoms. 
Upon one occasion, in the fall before the boll-weevil 
came, she had ridden up Pintlala to camp-meeting, and 
once since last cotton-picking, she had walked seven lonely 
miles through the canebrake to the funeral of the old 
midwife who had tended her through dengue fever. And 
now, here was Slade Jernigan with a hankering to be off 
to Catoma Bottoms! Now—with cotton dripping from 
the boll, and corn blackening in the stagnation of sun. 

Still he did not speak, only looked at Em sullenly, 
nervously popping the knuckles of his limber fingers. 

“Yuh snoopin’ son-uv-er-gun!” she burst out tempes- 
tuously. “Ain’t got th’ guts uv a suck-egg dawg.” 

“Oh, Lawdymercy! Ain’t yuh nevah gonna let up? 
Yuh’s wuss’n a hookwurm—gougin’—gougin’ meh tuh a 
ha’nt. I’s settin’ my foot in th’ big road.” 

“Yuhr” the woman laughed derisively. “I don’t see 
nobody a-stoppin’ yuh.” 

“T ain’t in no hurry,” he said evenly. “I kin wait fur 
a snack o’ thet cracklin’ ez a tech on th’ side. I air goin’ 
tuh th’ ginnin’.” 

Em’s set expression showed a furtive surprise. “Air 
yuh got eny cotton tuh gin?” she rasped. 

“Ef I is,” he retorted, “I ain’t nevah he’rd tell uv hit. 
I done felt a change o’ luck.” 

“Yuh—” A purple flush showed under the tan of 
the woman’s cheeks. ““Yuh—yuh hev’ plenty uv luck but 
hit’s all bad! I done he’rd thet story afore! I ain’t puttin’ 
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up fur no mo’ losin’s, be hit craps or lightnin’. The cala- 
boose wuz made fur sech ez yuh.” 

Slade’s manner was more burly than usual. “An’ thet 
ain’t all I got tuh say, neether,” he shouted a little wildly. 
“T aim tuh stock up on bran mash, bein’s hit’s middlin’, 
an’ I’m boun’ tuh git thet plow-point fixed while I’m 
‘bout hit. I gotta hev’ th’ gittin’s, I hev’. Reckin hit’ll 
all come tuh nigh on tin chinks, all tol’.” ( 

Em Jernigan stiffened, straight and unflinching, the 
old gleam of authority popping her angry eyes. “Yuh 
air, huh? An’ by whut rights air yuh claimin’ eny git- 
tin’s? Yuh gotta pow’ful heavy han’ when hit comes tuh 
liftin’ whut don’t b’long tuh yuh. I don’t han’ out nary 
a cent tuh sech ez yuh. Thet’s prime.” 

Slade made a pitiful attempt to square his sagging 
shoulders. “I gotta hev’ th’ gittin’s,” he repeated slowly. 
“T gotta hev’ th’ gittin’s.” 

Words shot from Em Jernigan like crashing chords. 
“Yuh ain’t got all thet’s a-comin’ tuh yuh yit! I bin har- 
borin’ a heap o’ yore dev’Imint alluz, but I’s thu now! 
I’s thu now—nevah turnin’ a lick o’ wurk an’ yit perishin’ 
th’ soul outer my body with yuh pizen meenness. Whut 
hev’ yuh evah done tuh warrint eny ’oman slavin’ lak a 
nigger fur yuh? Whut hev I evah ast yuh tuh do thet 
yuh evah done! Hev’ yuh evah fixed meh a rockin’-cheer 
fur th’ verandy, lak th’ po’es’ trash got—I ast yuh! Hev’ 
yuh evah whittled meh a clo’es-pin, lak th’ tony niggers 
in th’ Bottom use on theer Sunday-go-tuh-meetin’s? I ast 
yuh! An’ hev’ yuh evah run one pit’ful meesly pipe ’twixt 
thet pesky well an’ my tubs tuh save meh a step o’ totin’? 
Naw! Not even with th’ lowes’ rosin-chawers fitten out 
with bran’ new stashionery wash-stan’s. I ash yuh thet!” 

Slade stood staring at her a moment, uncertain, un- 
comprehending, but afraid to let go of his courage. “Air 
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yuh thu? Air yuh thue Fur a ’oman I’s took a sight 
offen yuh. When all th’ time yuh bin runnin’ meh rabbit- 
huntin’ with thishere song an’ dance "bout a fiddlin’ cheer 
an’ plumbin’. Plumbin’! I ain’t wurkin’ myse’f tooth an’ 
toe-nail fur no stashionery wash-stan’! Whut d’ye know 
’bout sech lak when yuh ain’t nevah clapped eyes on nary 
a one? Whut air yuh goin’ on ’bout, oman? Yuh wouldn’t 
know a stashionery wash-stan’ ef yuh wuz tuh meet one 
in th’ big road!” 

Em tossed her head back with a withering laugh. 
“Naw! Naw, I ain’t—but Goddlemighty knows ’tain’t 
do tuh no fault o’ mine! I hes th’ longin’s tuh eatin’ 
meh up body an’ soul till I ain’t myse’f. I ain’t myse’f! 
I gotta tur’ble urgin’, I hev’. Hit—hit—ketches meh 
heah—” She doubled up her hands and beat her breasts, 
“an’ some o’ these days—some o’—” 

Slade took a faltering step toward her; his whole body 
was shaking with a hard rigor. “Yuh ain’t sed nuthin’ 
yit,” he muttered thickly. ‘“Mebbe I ain’t had a ovah- 
dost o’ yore evahlastin’ nag "bout pickin’ up an’ leavin’ 
hyar. Wharevah yuh’s headed yuh bin a long time goin’! 
An’ s’posin’ yuh air? Hit ain’t got nuthin’ tuh do with 
yuh givin’ meh th’ whar-with-all. I aim tuh be hoofin’ 
hit long ’fore dark.” 

“Shore nuff? I don’t see nobody a-holdin’ yuh.” 

“Gimme th’ whar-with-all, ’oman, an’ quit yore mess- 
in’. I ain’t got no time tuh be foolin’.” 

Em’s voice was high-pitched, nervous. She was try- 
ing to speak lightly. “I ain’t got no whar-with-all—not 
nary a driblit ner a chink.” 

“Yuh ain't! Whut air yuh talkin’ "bout, ’oman? 
Gimme them gittin’s—” 

“Yuh cain’t git whut ain’t is, Slade Jernigan. Me an’ 
th’ teecher—th’ teecher writin’—done sont thet there 
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gittin’s tuh th’ caterlogue comp’ny fur a stashionery wash- 
stan’. An’ thet’s the truth, so he’p meh!” 

The man uttered a dismayed cry; his eyes gleamed 
savagely. “Godum! Yuh ain’t sont all thet ’cumulated 
frum th’ taters an’ th’ dewberries.” 

“T sont hit all—’twan’t more’n e-nuff.” 

“Then ’fore Gawd yuh gotta gimme somethin’ fur th’ 
gittin’s—ther ain’t no two ways ‘bout hit.” 

Em raised her voice defensively, but her words sound- 
ed feeble. ‘“Whut ails yuh, Slade Jernigan? Is whut 
pow’ ful little sence yuh had took leave o’ yuh? I done 
tol’ yuh I ain’t got no mo’ whar-with-all then a spook.” 

“S’posin’ yuh ain’t?” The man slid his tongue be- 
tween his lips. It was a sign of fight with him. His fin- 
gers made an uncertain stab for her wrist. “Thar be a 
way—” he sputtered, “ez fitten ez eny. I alluz knowed 
thet ring wuz wurth mo’ then when I gi’n it tuh yuh. 
”Tain’t much use ez ’tis an’ I ’low hit’ll fotch th’ gittin’s.” 
He paused guiltily at the calamitous expression in Em’s 
eyes. “Wa’l—wa’l?” 

Em Jernigan looked like a ghost. There was a super- 
stition among prairie women that a wedding-ring, once 
slipped on the “rightful” finger, should never be taken 
off. She could scarcely remember the time when the 
broad gold band had not circled her finger. True, there 
had been only the slightest bit of sentiment attached to 
it, but that bit had assumed a sad and fateful beauty in 
her mind: the muttered words of the ceremony had 
seemed no more than a charm at that proud, trembling 
moment when Slade had slipped it on her finger. Years 
of racking labor had worn it smooth and thin, but she 
had not even dared to twist it so that she might glimpse 
the inscription that Slade boasted of having scratched in 
the soft gold. 
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All at once the blood left her meager cheeks and she 
darted a wiry arm at him. There was a brief scramble, 
and tearing loose her hold, Slade reeled into the dusk, his 
hand at his throat, screeching as he ran. Around the back 
slope of the shack he slowed down to a rocking lope and 
headed briskly for the cow-lot and stable. 

Ten minutes later a cheerful tune floated along the 
air above the creak of wagon-wheels crunching in the 
hardened prairie soil. Slade never harbored a spite. It 
was characteristic of his nature that he should forget an 
injury as quickly as a promise; he lolled, a hunched bun- 
dle, against the muddied softness of a pile of old gunny 
sacks, the reins trickling from his loose fingers. The smell 
of sizzling pork eddied through the smoke that drifted 
low from the cabin chimney. 

It was nearly dark now. Across the glowering light 
from the sunken doorway shot Em, with a whispery rustle 
like the wind in the canebrake. Slade pulled up on the 
rope-reins. 

“Thar be yore vittles,” she said, swinging high a news- 
paper package, “a passel o’ black-eyed peas an’ cracklin’. 
I ain’t pressin’ yuh, but ez shore ez th’ Lawd made little 
apples, I ain’t goin’ tuh ten’ yuh thu no blin’ staggers. I 
meens thet fur shore.” 

Slade spat sharply through his gaping teeth. ‘Talkin’ 
an’ doin’,” he said casually, “is diff’ent things.” 

Suddenly the woman gave a startled cry. “Yuh’re 
mekin’ way with th’ taters!” she snapped. “Them air 
good-fur-nuthin’ seedlin’s—yuh—” 

“Thet ain’t neether hyar ner thar,” the man whim- 
pered. “Taters is skeerce. They'll fotch right smart et 
th’ commissery.” His nose twitched apprehensively. “I 
ain’t goin’ tuh lay no pipin’ fur no stashionery wash-stan’ 
neether !” 
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Em Jernigan drew proudly up, her black eyes flash- 
ing. “I reckin yuh ain’t, yuh ornery skunk! I aim tuh 
lay thet pipin’ an’ sot up thet stashionery wash-stan’ with 
my own han’s—the Lawd he’pin’!” 

Through the green stillness of the night a wind swept 
up from the swamp, a wind bearing chills and fever, but 
deliciously cool and sweet. It drove myriads of moths, 
with wings mysteriously soft, before it, whirled them 
against Em’s cheeks and bare arms. Nothing ever was 
as lovely as this adventurous hour of nightfall. Aslant 
the wild sky, bats twittered and dipped dangerously low. 
Away down by Cypress Pond, the mists were rolling, 
cloud on cloud, like waves over some vast, appalling sea. 

Em Jernigan’s hands floated downward; her voice was 
almost forgiving in its wistfulness. “Sence yuh air goin’— 
_when air yuh aimin’ tuh be bac’?” 

The man shoved up his arms and the drooping whip 
sang through the dark. “Goddlemighty knows,” he said 


’») 


in a soaring voice, “an’ He ain’t tellin’. 
II 


It was on the fifth day after Slade’s departure for the 
ginning that the shambling mail buggy drew up at the 
side of the road and the rural man, leaping through the 
gap between the wheels, tugged at the heavy express boxes 
strapped on the rear. His arms sagging under the load, 
he eyed Em, who hesitated in the doorway, bound by a 
native shyness and suspicion of strangers. She knew the 
carrier, he had been on the route for years, but he had 
stopped only once in that time to leave a Congressional 
packet of seed, and then she had scarcely spoken to him. 
He smiled patronizingly, as she managed a curtsy. 

“Mawnin’, ma’am. Reckin thet’s all uv ’em. Kin 
yuh sign?” 
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“T meks my mark,” was the scornful answer. She 
hooked the stub of pencil with her trembling fingers and 
stabbed at the ruled line. 

“Lived hyar long?” 

“Long e-nuff, I reckin.” 

“Slade Jernigan’s ’oman?’” 

She nodded. “Kin I fotch yuh some watahr” 

“T don’t know o’ enything I’d ruther hev’.” 

She disappeared through the door and returned in a 
moment with a dripping gourd. “Travelin’ fure” Her 
sharp voice was shaky, full of a wary curiosity. 

“A good eighteen miles to’ard Shorters ’fore sun- 
down.” 

Em Jernigan stared ahead, her face flushing. “Air 
hit th’ speekin’ truth thet a oman kin wurk publick same 
ez a man in them thar cotton-mills?” 

“Hit air so. A ’oman air on th’ same footin’ ez a 
man.” 

She stole down to the road after he had gone and 
stared at the new tracks that the buggy-wheels had cut 
in the sticky softness of the grey clay. She stooped and 
patted a rut with her hand, marveling at the firm smooth- 
ness of the packed soil and the way the tracks merged into 
one at the end of the road. Then she walked quickly to 
where the heavy express boxes were piled in a shaky pyra- 
mid at the corner of the stoop. 

These had been strangely happy days with Slade 
away. She had toiled bitterly from sun-up until dark, 
but nothing had been standing over her. She had time 
for the trifling household pleasures that she loved when 
she could go about her work unmolested. With a starry 
independence, she laid off the weeding to set out an at- 
tenuated row of geraniums under the porch, and planted 
wandering-jew and little balls of cactus in a whole Lbrary 
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of odd cans; she pulled out an old comic sheet and cut 
round paper doilies for the shelves of the rickety kitchen 
safe; she measured a thimbleful of asafetida and sewed 
it into a little bag to keep off the witch-hag’s chills and 
fever. 

As she posed about the desolate rooms in her new 
freedom, a happy idea flashed over her, flirting its light 
like a comet. “Air yuh evah goin’ tuh rise up with a 
sperrit, Em Jernigan? Air yuh alluz goin’ tuh lay ez 
low ez a ornery ’possum?’” She had never dared the 
question, before. The utter drabness of her days had hung 
over her with a deadening inevitability. Things were 
done and they stayed done—women married and stayed 
by their men—men beat their women. Life went on like 
that, in an endless cycle, never varying. 

Slade’s periodical trips to Catoma Bottoms, though 
they bore disaster, had broken the grey, sullen flow of 
time. And now, with the coming of the rural carrier— 
the stationary wash-stand! Em Jernigan’s thin cheeks 
were flushed, her dark eyes had grown wide, warm. She 
attacked the boxes madly. At sun-up the next morning 
she had broken into the tough soil; by noon a gaping line 
was etched in the earth, bleeding a gluey moisture, ready 
to receive the jointed stems of pipe. She was hardened 
and strong, but the strain told on her: her fingers were 
torn and bleeding and a great pain scorched her back. 
After mental exertion of any kind her mouth had a queer 
taste, and her tiredness played a little tune in her head. 
The sun was whispering hot. It made a running sound, 
and Em imagined that she heard the water already tumb- 
ling through the pipes. She experienced a mixed sensa- 
tion, a peculiar inward laughing and crying at the same 
time. The tiredness ran up to her head and bumped 
against her forehead. 
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It was far past noon, by the shadow of the sugarberry 
tree, and she had had no food, but with a final spurt of 
energy she swung the pick in both hands and drove it 
deep into the baked crust. The muscles of her arms 
crackled, and then a queer, gnawing pain bit into the con- 
tracted palm of her left hand. It ripped something, and 
a tickly coolness spurted and ran in a red ribbon down 
her uplifted forearm. 

Em Jernigan gave a laughing cry of joy and pain. 
The wedding-ring had worn in two. She picked up the 
pieces languidly and turned them over in her hand. The 
markings on the inside—if there ever had been any— 
were gone; the gold merely shone with a clear, mirror- 
like brilliance. For a moment she pondered over it almost 
stupidly. Then she put the hand to her mouth, sucking 
the sore place until her lips puckered with the fresh salt 
tang of the blood. 

‘A cloud had drifted over the sun and it was dark 
indoors. Em stumbled across the sloping stoop, her eyes 
still blinded from the glare of the steaming soil. Her 
packing was pathetically brief. She pulled an old hand- 
satchel from under the bed and folded a few worn gar- 
ments into it: two store-bought calicoes, her pride and 
joy before the printed pattern washed out of them, a pair 
of cotton stockings, a nightgown, with long sleeves and 
a ruffle at the neck, pieced out of old meal-sacks. She 
knotted the broken pieces of the ring in the corner of a 
handkerchief and pinned it with a safety-pin to the front 
of her silk poplin. When she had slipped into the dress, 
she stood for a moment looking around the dingy walls. 
She hesitated at the sight of the new feed calendar over 
the fireboard—the picture of a sunbonneted country lass 
leaning on the neck of a Jersey bull. That, and the nickel 
alarm-clock, were the only things that she prized as her 
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own. There were tears in her eyes as she turned her back 
on the clock. It had been company for her long days at 
a time, its friendly voice ticking as far as her tubs at 
the back of the cabin. 

She took up her hat and shoes, and carrying them 
with the satchel in her hands, walked slowly down to the 
road. She had put out the fire in the kitchen, and as she 
passed the stable-lot, she opened the gate and let the cow 
and runty pigs out to root for themselves. 

At the fork of the road, she paused and took a last 
look at the retreating landscape. The sun had pierced 
through the heavy curtain of clouds and swept the fields 
for miles around with waves of dancing stars. From the 
slight elevation where she stood, the discolored roof of 
the shanty looked as if it had been plated with pure gold. 

For a breathless moment, she seemed to waver, re- 
considering; then, with a hopeless gesture, she wheeled 
and marched decisively up the misty road. In another 
hour it would be dark, and there would be no moon to 
light the way, but to the northward, eighteen miles, the 
sky would be flaming with the aurora borealis of the 
cotton-mills. 


COLUMBINES 


By Tuerese LinpseEy 


OLUMBINES! 
High up where no foot stirs 

And in the stern company 
Of arrow-headed firs! 
A wistful, reticent, wide blue eye 
Returns my ardent scrutiny! 
Brave blue-and-white flocks 
Where a white fringe of water 
Argues with the rocks! 
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THE TENNYSON TRAGEDY 


By Henry Ten Eyck Perry 


§ a technician, Tennyson was a glorious success. ° 
Among the eddies and cross-currents of present-day 
criticism, that much is agreed. The Victorian 

Laureate has been weighed in the balance by the twen- 
tieth century, but his mastery of the poet’s craft has never 
been found wanting. If he did not employ the heroic 
couplet or the rhyme royal or the ottava rima, if he did 
not distinguish himself in using the sonnet, he found new 
possibilities for blank verse, and he wrote four of the 
most perfect Spenserian stanzas in our language. In the 
Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, he was 
even more at his ease, for the freedom of the irregular 
Pindaric form was peculiarly adapted to his genius. He 
was most at home when experimenting with varying feet 
and lines and rhyme schemes, as the ballad of The Re- 
venge bears complete witness. No wonder then that he 
hit upon at least three metrical patterns which we name 
after his poems: the Locksley Hall couplet, the In Memo- 
riam quatrain, the Lady of Shalott stanza. Until the 
end of his life he was constantly trying to hammer out 
new forms and to adapt classic or Anglo-Saxon meters 
to new purposes. 

He was equally indefatigable in his pursuit of exactly 
the right word and the right combination of sounds to 
express his far-off purposes. Any one who has so much 
as glanced into Mr. Pyre’s detailed study of the develop- 
ment of Tennyson’s style will be convinced what a care- 
ful and painstaking artist the poet was. Many of his 
greatest poems like Génone and The Lotos-Eaters were 
so inferior in their original versions that it is no cause 
for surprise that Tennyson’s acknowledged success did 
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not come until the publication of the revisions in 1842. 
The “ten years’ silence” did its work both for better and 
worse in the poet’s career; the improvements he effected 
were great, but the fact that he felt called upon to make 
them suggests the little rift within the lute. Tennyson 
was not an inspired bard, waiting for the spark from 
heaven to fall, but an extremely conscious artist, meticu- 
lous and self-critical to the highest degree. Among his 
masterpieces Ulysses alone was unaltered after publica- 
tion, and no one knows what were the birth pangs of that 
perfect poem. Perhaps this is as well, for constant changes 
in a work of art tend to throw some doubt upon the 
authenticity of its utterance, however much they may 
convince us of its creator’s seriousness. 

That Tennyson was in deadly earnest about his writ- 
ing there can be no doubt. From the very first he 
formulated a lofty conception of the poet’s mission. He 
tells us that the poet is born in a golden clime “with gol- 
den stars above”; his inspiration comes from “the brain 
of the purple mountain,” which in turn draws it from 
heaven. Endowed with this divine power, the poet is to 
fling abroad “the winged shafts of truth,” which, taking 
root, will cause freedom to arise in the land, for indeed 
the truth is to make us free and wise at the same time. All 
this the poet is to do by reason of his deep insight into 
life and death, into good and ill, from which springs his 
ultimate creative intensity, “the hate of hate, the scorn 
of scorn, the love of love.” Although this last phrase 
has been interpreted to mean the utmost hate, scorn, and 
love, it has generally been agreed that Tennyson intended 
the more moral view implied by the objective genitive 
construction; at least his practice throughout his life 
would indicate that such was the general trend of his 
thought. He never hesitated to award blame and praise 
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in accordance with what he considered the preordained 
principles of law and justice. 

Had Tennyson been content to spend his life in the 
pursuit and promulgation of abstract truth, there could 
today have been no criticism of his program; the poet 
must necessarily consider himself a chosen vessel if he 
is to speak at all. What is unfortunate is for him to 
insist that the world should put into practice the truths 
which he enunciates. Tennyson was not satisfied with 
singing his message, but he felt in addition that he must 
try to convince his readers that he was inspired to indi- 
cate to them the proper paths of conduct. This doctrine 
is the sum and substance of The Palace of Art, in which 
the poet forswears his ivory tower until he can persuade 
others to come and live in it with him, not realizing that 
it is quite as probable that he may himself be seduced into 
never returning to the abode of Beauty and Knowledge. 
At all events, this denial of the eternal verities in favor 
of practical accomplishment is bound to cause a conflict 
in the poet’s soul and an abnormal emphasis upon the 
result which is being achieved as opposed to the intrinsic 
value of ideals. This resulting uncertainty Tennyson 
felt in his own life, and this is perhaps the underlying 
explanation of his morbid sensitiveness to criticism. He 
was constantly worried lest the public should not realize 
the validity of his words, and when they appeared not 
to do so he would denounce in no uncertain terms the 
“chorus of indolent reviewers” as 

A barbarous people, 

Blind to the magic 

And deaf to the melody. 
With the lines to “Crusty Christopher” North and to 
Bulwer-Lytton, “The New Timon,” before us, and with 
Tennyson’s long silence after Lockhart’s review of the 
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1832 volume for further evidence, it is impossible to doubt 
the withering effect of adverse criticism upon the sensi- 
tive consciousness of this self-appointed prophet. 

As a matter of fact, long before Tennyson courted 
public approval he had shown himself to be lacking in 
assertiveness and confidence. Mr. Harold Nicolson in 
his devastating analysis of the Laureate—by far the most 
penetrating and stimulating study of Tennyson’s person- 
ality that has yet been made—lays bare some of the rea- 
sons for it: there was the “foreign” element in the Tenny- 
son blood; there was the disinheritance and despondency 
of Alfred’s father, the Reverend George Tennyson; there 
was the gentle timidity of the poet’s mother, and the 
somewhat oppressive family atmosphere created by his 
six brothers and four sisters; finally there was the crowded 
rectory at Somersby, with its small, carefully tended gar- 
den and round about it the fens, the marsh, “the long 
dun wolds.” Not a cheerful picture surely, but an im- 
pressive one. The logical effect of such a background 
was that Tennyson’s first important attempts at verse 
should concern themselves with desolate creatures, moan- 
ing out their complaints against a setting of level waste 
places and rounding grayness; by common consent 
Mariana and Oriana are the most striking poems in the 
1830 volume. Or if the author is content to be more 
personal and less obviously imaginative, he will confine 
himself to describing the year’s last hours as they descend 
upon the Somersby garden with “the moist rich smell of 


the rotting leaves”: 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 


Heavily too hung the head of the young poet as he 
grew from adolescence into manhood. In his early loneli- 
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ness at Cambridge and later among the questioning 
“Apostles,” he had the opportunity and the necessity of 
definitely formulating a system of philosophy. The son 
of a clergyman, himself at one time destined for the 
church, it was only natural that Tennyson should seri- 
ously consider the question of man’s relation to the uni- 
verse, and since faint forebodings of scientific doubt were 
already loose in the academic world, he could not but 
reckon with them. That he did so in his university days 
we know from a supposedly dramatic poem with the fas- 
cinating title, Supposed Confessions of a Second-rate 
Sensitive Mind not in Unity with Itself; but Tennyson 
did not have the gift of dramatic portraiture, and his 
monologues have always in them a large admixture of the 
poet’s own personality. So we may safely take the Sup- 
posed Confessions to be Tennyson’s statement of his own 
doubts and mental difficulties in the “damned vacillating 
state” he so vividly describes. The problem is stated, but 
no definite solution is as yet attempted. What is more 
significant is to notice that Tennyson describes his own 
mind as “second-rate” and “sensitive.” 

Its sensitiveness is made evident in more ways than 
one, perhaps nowhere more illuminatingly than in the 
accounts of the cataleptic trances into which Alfred oc- 
casionally fell. He would suddenly find all animation 
suspended, as for the moment his individuality ceased to 
exist; he would touch his limbs, and the limbs had 
strangely become not his. These experiences were the 
origin of the Prince’s “weird seizures” in The Princess, 
of the hero’s hallucinations in Maud, and of King Ar- 
thur’s “moments when he feels he cannot die”—not to 
reckon with them is to ignore one of the cardinal points 
in Tennyson’s personality and poetry. They worked both 
for good and ill, for although they temporarily removed 
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him from the sphere of the actual, they apparently had no 
constructive result when the sense of reality returned to 
him; they did not materially strengthen his spiritual life 
at the same time that they temporarily weakened his phys- 
ical one. Furthermore, he could put himself at will into 
these trance-like states by constantly repeating his own 
name, “Alfred Tennyson,” as he tells us in that peculiarly 
personal poem, The Ancient Sage: 
For more than once when I 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself, 


The mortal limit of the Self was loosed, 
And passed into the Nameless. 


In this same poem we hear of another phase of his 
lack in self-assurance. Just as he would voluntarily lose 
his identity at times, he would more often strive to forget 
the present by reverting to earlier times. “The Passion 
of the Past,” he called this attempt to avoid the exigencies 
of real life. Sometimes it was his own past which he 


invoked, 
Thrice happy state again to be 


The trustful infant on the knee, 
whence his Ode to Memory and the scenery of Somersby 
remembered in obscurity. Sometimes it was through his 
reading, identifying himself with old and happy far-off 
things, whence “the golden prime of good Haroun 
Alraschid” in Recollections of the Arabian Nights. More 
often it was living imaginatively in a distant civilization 
where good and evil jostled together, the medieval ad- 
ventures of Galahad and Lancelot or the classical stories 
connected with the fall of Troy. It is not perhaps strange 
that the further away Tennyson got from his own personal 
insecurity, the firmer became his grasp of those truths 
with which he wished to enlighten the world; most mod- 
ern critics would place the incidental lines to Virgil or 
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Catullus far ahead of the Laureate’s more weighty pro- 
nouncements on the state of Victorian England. About 
himself and his times he was fundamentally insecure, 
anxious as he was to sound a trumpet-call to his own age. 
He could not authoritatively do so, because at bottom he 
was not sure of himself or of his attitude towards art, 
towards sex, and towards religion. 

So far one may go with Mr. Nicolson, without defi- 
nitely mentioning the word “fear,” which is the keystone 
of Mr. Nicolson’s interpretation of the Laureate. All 
human beings are afraid, of course; their ultimate failure 
or success depends upon the strength of the beliefs which 
they oppose to that fundamental instinct. Something must 
be opposed to it, or the individual life will wither, as 
the world becomes more and more. Simply to express 
fear with poignant emotion and in beautiful words is 
not to be a great poet, although that is all the greatness 
which Mr. Nicolson allows to Tennyson. It is necessary 
to state the human problem, as Tennyson stated it, and 
moreover to offer a solution for it, as Tennyson attempted 
todo. The final test is whether one’s answer carries con- 
viction, whether it is able to console, sustain, and uplift. 


Had Tennyson been satisfied to fly from the modern - 


world entirely, he would have been condemned as a fail- 
ure at once. But he was not so satisfied. He did, it is 
true, write largely on classic and medizeval themes, but 
his greatest poems dealing with these subjects all admit 
of a direct application to contemporary society. G&none 
is a forsaken maiden closely connected with the Trojan 
War, but a large portion of her complaint concerns the 
judgment of Paris and the relative values of Power, Wis- 
dom, and Beauty. ‘The intricate question here involved 
seems simple to Tennyson: to the average nineteenth-cen- 
tury Englishman the ideal of Pallas was the only one 
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that could be even considered. So he writes those well- 
known lines on living by law and the full-grown will’s 
commeasuring perfect freedom, punctuating them with 
CEnone’s cry, “O Paris, give it to Pallas!” that the reader 
may be in no doubt as to whom the author would have 
awarded the golden apple. The modern note here is as 
distinctive as it is in Ulysses, for Tennyson’s Ulysses is 
not the Ulysses of Homer—he is not even the Ulysses of 
Dante. He will not write “finis” to his wanderings, nor 
will he wander off in his old age until he sees the Moun- 
tain of Purgatory rising out of the watery waste. Like 
civilized man of today, he will keep going without a goal, 
because he is too intoxicated with motion to stop; he will 
keep going that he may not have to pause and consider 
his own destiny. Ulysses “‘was written under the sense of 
loss and that all had gone by, but that still life must be 
fought out to the end,” Tennyson tells us, and his particu- 
lar loss, as we know, was the death of Arthur Henry 
Hallam. 

If by “the great Achilles, whom we knew,” the poet 
meant Hallam, we may be sure that in the Morte d’ Arthur 
he was considering the question of his friend’s personal 
immortality: 

I am going a long way 
With these thou seest—if indeed I go— 
For all my mind is clouded with a doubt— 
Already the uncertainty and questioning is there, though 
at the end of the poem the wailing dies away upon the 
mere. Whatever may come after death, the Victorian 
poet thinks it better to have lived his life in this world 
and to trust that God within himself will make it pure! 
Such again is the meaning of The Lady of Shalott, for 
lovely dream picture as it is, there is an obvious under- 
lying allegory to the effect that seclusion from existence 
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is not desirable or possible. Even more strongly does 
Tennyson’s practical ideal come out in those poems deal- 
ing straightforwardly with medieval religion. If there 
is neither a touch of priggishness in Sir Galahad’s “be- 
cause my heart is pure” nor an implied suppression of 
desire in a nun’s vision of the Heavenly Bridegroom, 
there can be no question that Saint Simeon Stylites is an 
unsympathetic study of asceticism. ‘Tennyson loved to 
gloat over the macabre details of the saint’s teeth that had 
chattered with the cold until they were now dropped 
away, or of his beard, “tagg’d with icy fringes in the 
moon.” Such lurid touches would necessarily be revolt- 
ing, if not amusing, to a man chiefly interested in the 
complexities of modern life. Too much application of 
the past to the present is what prevented Tennyson from 
triumphing with his medieval subjects. 

He did not have sufficient imaginative intensity to see 
the virtue of withdrawal into oneself, when he personally 
was so susceptible to the material things around him. The 
lack of sympathy which he felt for Saint Simeon is the 
measure of the complete satisfaction with which he came 
to view his own environment, a satisfaction far too placid 
and unintelligent to be convincing today. The medieval ° 
poems may be caricatures, but they are not such obvious 
attempts to bolster up the poet’s position as are the idyls 
of contemporary English life; to these pictures of exist- 
ence, definitely limited in time and space, one may be 
justified in applying the word “Victorian” as a deroga- 
tory epithet. These are the poems so popular in the 
Laureate’s own day, of which I suppose the most signifi- 
cant to be Locksley Hall. Asa historical document and 
as an expression of personal feeling, it cannot be too 
closely studied. The hero, another Tennyson imperson- 
ation, has been bred up in the age of science, evolution, 
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and optimism; he has indulged in hopes of aviation and 
world peace, while yet a theorist. Plunged into practical 
realities by an unhappy love affair, he comes to realize 
the dangers of commercialism, overproduction, unem- 
ployment, and an organized laboring class. Carrying out 
this distrust of civilization to its logical conclusion would 
mean flying to a tropic island, where there need be no 
more poring with blinded eyesight over miserable books. 
Every emotional and intellectual element in the situation 
demands such a renunciation of the ills the hero has to 
bear, but his final decision is to compromise with his fate 
by trying fifty—as it turns out, sixty—years of Europe. 

Here Tennyson has outlived his own problem. In- 
stinctively he distrusted the world into which he was 
born; practically he embraced it as the only possible solu- 
tion of his difficulties. Had he had sufficient insight to 


fuse together these two attitudes, his career would have 
been a glorious triumph, whereas it now seems to us only 
a gallant failure. To express one’s age need not neces- 
sarily mean to be limited by it, but such was the result of 
Tennyson’s divided personality, half escaping from the 
present into the past and half escaping from himself 
among the people about him. The growing dominance 
of the latter tendency in his work led directly to the 
Laureateship and the narrowing of Tennyson’s range: the 
glorification of Wellington as soldier and statesman; the 
strictures directed against France; the charges of the two 
brigades; and the demolition of Maud by turning a 
potentially poetic subject into mere war propaganda. This 
is the aspect of Tennyson’s achievement on which it is 
most charitable not to dwell. Probably he could not have 
avoided his destiny, had he wished to do so, at least not 
after the die had been cast by Locksley Hall. 
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There is another factor in that poem which reveals 
Tennyson’s inherent weakness, the love interest. Amy 
is as yielding a heroine as the name suggests, melting 
easily into her lover’s arms and as easily out of them again 
at her parents’ orders. Marriage becomes to her more 
important than love, and so it always seemed to her cre- 
ator. The hero too easily consoles himself by unpacking 
his heart in words and then joining in wedlock with Edith, 
the “lowly-sweet.” Tennyson appears to have been so 
deficient in sexual vitality that he could not conceive of 
a truly passionate love affair. His men are never very 
virile lovers, for he himself was not one. The course of 
his attachment to Emily Sellwood had in it little of the 
true romantic flair. He had been engaged to her off and 
on for seventeen years, when in 1850 they were finally 
married. Whether the chief obstacle to an earlier union 
was Tennyson’s shyness or self-distrust 

Or something of a wayward modern mind 

Dissecting passion, 
or whether it was purely monetary does not matter very 
much. Had he had an intense desire for respectable self- 
propagation, he would have found the necessary means 
for it by doing some remunerative work. We are forced 
to conclude that he was too unsure of his own identity in 
the present to be much concerned with fulfilling it in the 
future. 

He could, however, see the advantages of a marriage 
founded on reason and common-sense, for he realized 
only too keenly the importance of the home as a social 
unit. The subject is treated at length, at too great length, 
in The Princess, where the relation between the sexes is 
thoroughly canvassed. The Prince’s father expresses the 
old-fashioned idea of ‘Man for the field and woman for 
the hearth,” against which the Princess Ida is revolting 
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in the name of equality. Her attempt to start a woman’s 
university suggests a serious view of woman’s develop- 
ment, but the exclusion of men from her world savors 
of burlesque; no wonder that W. S. Gilbert found a 
libretto ready to his hand in Tennyson’s plot. The outcome 
of The Princess is sane enough, but it carries little con- 
viction because the premise on which it is based is an 
arrant absurdity. Not understanding passion, Tennyson 
could not conceive of a sexual relation based on anything 
other than man’s duty to people the world and woman’s 
innate love of children in general. The Prince and the 
Princess were to live happily ever after, so long as they 
should continue immune from emotion. If circumstances 
should ever put obstacles to lawful affection in their path, 
they would be in the plight of Enoch Arden still loving 
her who had once been his wife, “save for the bar be- 
tween us.” 

If, by any chance, Tennyson’s lovers overleap this bar 
of man-made convention, they are at once condemned by 
the poet as wicked and base. ‘This severe sexual morality 
which comes from insufficient sympathy with human feel- 
ings explains easily enough Tennyson’s uncompromising 
denunciation of the sin of Lancelot and Guinevere, which 
the old romances had treated as beautiful in itself as well 
as disloyal in its implications. It explains even The Last 
Tournament, that vulgarization of one of the world’s 
great love stories. Isolt was not Tristram’s wife; that is 
enough for Tennyson, and love-potion, pangs of con- 
science, and self-sacrifice must make way in his version 
of the story for backbiting, jealousy, and lust. The Last 
Tournament is a marvelous study in degeneracy, but it 
is also the crowning evidence of how the Idylls shrink 
from the beauty of life in their attempt to teach its good- 
ness, how in absorbing himself with practical consider- 
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ations Tennyson showed his lack of essential poetic genius. 
It is all very much like the “wild oats” passage in In 
Memoriam: many a father, whose youth was full of fool- 
ish noise, wears his manhood hale and green; dare we 
suggest that without the “wild oats” to work the soil, 
the healthful grain would not have grown; and if we did 
dare to suggest such a heresy, who would preach it as a 
truth? Instead, 
Hold thou the good, define it well; 
For fear divine Philosophy 


Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 


In Memoriam, however, is much more than contribu- 
tory evidence in the case of Truth versus Tennyson; it 
is the most important document to show the exact limit 
of the Laureate’s powers, and it is a document susceptible 
of many interpretations. Whatever one thinks of Tenny- 
son, he will find cause for his opinion in this poem, or 
conversely whatever he thinks of this poem will deter- 
mine his general attitude towards Tennyson. In it may 
be found the most intense expression of terror and black 
despair, “Be near me when my light is low”; in it may 
be found ecstatic moods of joy and confidence, “Love is 
and was my lord and king”; and in it, too, I think may 
be found certain indications of ‘Tennyson’s basic limita- 
tions. That the poem begins in despair, passes through 
regret, and ends in hope we know from the poet’s own 
analysis of it. There is no mention of faith, however, or 
any definite trust in the future, except the somewhat im- 
potent conclusion celebrating the marriage of Cecilia 
Tennyson and Edmund Lushington. It is as though this 
short “Epilogue” were all the Paradiso of which Tenny- 
son’s Divine Comedy could boast, and that is cold com- 
fort enough. Yet Jn Memoriam has offered comfort to 
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many people; it goes a certain distance towards alleviat- 
ing human misery; and then somehow it just seems to fall 
short of transcendental power. What is the reason? 

First, that the scope of the poem is limited by Tenny- 
son’s intense intimacy with, and admiration for, Hallam. 
It is far more personal than any of the other great Eng- 
lish elegies in that the poet can never rise above his sense 
of individual loneliness. He is never able to overcome 
an almost craven need for Hallam’s companionship. This 
desire to be with his friend is not confined to memories 
of the happy past but extends to plans for a later reunion, 
and in turn it affects Tennyson’s whole conception of the 
future life. He will not hear of any view of immortality 
which interferes with a belief in individual survival. In 
Section XLVII he repudiates any notion of the “general 
Soul” and insists that 

Eternal form shall still divide 

The eternal soul from all beside, 
but he does not declare whether Hallam is to grow old, 
like Tithonus, or whether there will be a gap of many 
years between their ages when they meet in the next 
world. 

Nor is he content with mere anticipations. He craves 
immediate and tangible association with his dead friend, 
and once in the course of the poem he seems to attain it. 
The wonderful Ninety-fifth Section describes a mystical 
experience of the poet’s when one evening on the lawn 
at Somersby he reread Hallam’s letters and suddenly felt 
in actual communion with their author. 


So word by word, and line by line, 
The dead man touch’d me from the past, 
And all at once it seem’d at last 

His living soul was flash’d on mine, 


when suddenly his trance was “stricken thro’ with doubt,” 
he came to himself, and in thinking over the occurrence 
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began to wonder whether it had been Hallam’s presence 
after all. So he revised the last line of the stanza I have 
quoted to read “The living soul was flash’d on mine,” a 
far more universal statement, but one which to Tennyson 
himself was in the nature of a compromise. An emenda- 
tion such as this shows as by a flash of lightning the 
working of the poet’s mind; he desired a definite narrow 
conception of religious faith, he could not bring himself 
to accept it, and instead he put up with a vague, general, 
and unimpassioned belief which never quite convinces 
himself or his critical readers. 

This same fallacy is evident in the wider aspects of 
his philosophy. Bred up in the trammels of conventional 
religion, but infected with the germ of scientific doubt, 
he could not cleave to the old and he was not able to find 
consolation in the new. He would admit the truths of * 
evolution and even recognize its destructive implications, 
but as for himself he was born to other things. The only 
way of escape left him was to assert that our little systems 
have their day, but that in the white light of eternity all 
the crooked would be made straight: 


For all we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a pool. 


This reconciliation of apparent contradictions has, on the 
whole, been accepted by Tennyson’s successors, who, less 
blinded than he by the novelty of a new theology, have 
been able to fuse together the experience of the past and 
a hope for the future. The Victorian Laureate was not 
so constituted. Baffled by the present, he looked yearn- 
ingly backward and expectantly forward, very far for- 
ward, to the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world, 


And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 
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As a result, his own time became more and more un- 
satisfying to him. His later poems, like the second Locks- 
ley Hall, are filled with denunciations of contemporary 
“progress” at the same time that they confidently assert, 
“Love will conquer at the last.” As he grew older, 
Tennyson increasingly lost his grip on that sense of reality 
which was never very strong in him. If he did not, to 
all intents and purposes, die young, as Miss Millay sug- 
gests, he had in old age reached that tranquillity which 
he had so long desired but which does not contain in 
itself the very stuff of poetic accomplishment. He finally 
had hypnotized himself into evading doubt, and he could 
look forward with complacence to following the gleam, 
across the bar, in the belief that “Homer here is Homer 
there,” that “the dead are not dead but alive.” ‘The only 
other alternative would have been for him to have ob- 
tained solace by looking back over a life full of rich and 
intense experiences, sufficient in themselves as a reward 
for existence. This he could not do. He was incapable 
of singing “how good is man’s life, the mere living” or of 
expressing any other positively constructive creed that 
demands emotional and imaginative concentration. He 
tried, and he failed; therein lies his tragedy. 














SWAMPLANDS 


By Mary FInetre BARBER 


tery it was a lonely place, the marsh. 


Jim Blake had meant to drain it, when he built 


His cottage on the margin, for his bride— 
It was his only hope of house and lands. 
It had spelled terror to his wife at first, 
That endless threnody of whispering sedge 
In long, wide twilights when the frogs were loud— 
Night came so palpably and audibly! 

But after years of looking with his eyes 

At future grainlands running into gold, 

She found it home. And then a son was born, 
Eldest, triumphant, with his father’s curls. 

She had no time with Danny and the twins, 

To listen for the creeping sound of wind 
Through the dead reeds, until one silent day 
When Jim was brought in by the lumbermen 
With a brief word that he had reckoned wrong, 
And a great oak in falling flung an arm 

And tapped him on the head, and he was gone. 
And now the swamp remained a worthless place, 
A taunt, a chiding, like the light of day 

Striking a dream’s consummate hour to ash. 
And yet the children loved it. There were wilds 
And secrets waiting there to be discovered, 

The redbirds’ nests, and dragonflies, and cat-tails, 
And stalks of iris to be plucked for Mother, 

And tadpoles for a bowl, if Mother would, 
And curling ferns for all the border beds. 

She worried when they strayed too far to call— 
Always a swamp is an uncanny place, 

You never know what may lie hidden in it. 

One day the children came upon a brook 
Seeping among the mounds of grass, and then 

A sudden open space with seashore sand. 

And Danny ran with a discoverer’s shout, 

Or tried to run, but could not lift his feet. 
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Turning, he saw the twins come marching on, 
Loyal an army as a man could wish, 

And cried, “Stay where you are! Quicksand! Go back!” 
They were too small to know, but they obeyed 

An instant, and one laughed and tossed a ball, 
Which Danny hurled with such a stinging force 
It sent them tumbling back a step or two 

And brought a mute, hurt wonder to their eyes, 
While the inexorable sand drew on 

Over his ankles and above his knees, 

For every struggle claiming greater spoils. 
Transfixed and deaf, the little children stood, 

And turned to run, and, frightened, stayed to look, 
While the boy’s shouts hoarsened and choked with fear, 
Till calling on his Mother’s name, the voice 

Was gone, the grasping arm, the curly hair, 

Till the gorged sand slumped vacantly to sleep. 
The children looked into each other’s eyes, 

And cried aloud, and terror led their feet 
Stumbling among the clumps of grass, to home. 
And one of them sank down beside the door, 
Turning his face against the wall to sob, 

And one ran to his Mother, crying out 

Mad, incoherent words that never were 

In any language underneath the sun. 

But snatching up the child, the mother ran 
Among the reeds with flying feet, and called 

To Danny, and put down the child to lead, 

And suddenly he braced his feet, and stood 
Squarely and would not move, but clung with fear, 
Pointing to footsteps ended in the sand, 

Where the long finger of the ripples tried 

To write in flowing script upon the spot 

A word she did not need to read, and through 
The utter silence came a moan of reeds, 

And red-eyed sunset turned away his face 

And bowed his head. And after dark had come, 
Across the marsh a long wind wailed for her, 
And the white moon wandered, with staring eyes, 
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A phantom mother, searching, searching, there 

Out on the marshes, in the place of her 

Who stilled the frightened crying, lit the lamp, 
And somehow found two bowls of bread and milk, 
And helped the twins undress and go to sleep. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF THE COTTON 
SITUATION 


By WiuturaM F, HAvuHART 


HE fluctuations in the price of cotton seem to affect 

us more than the variations in the price of other farm 

commodities. The reason is that in those areas where 
cotton is produced it too often constitutes the only salable 
product. This is why the South is “sitting on top of the 
world,” so to speak, when cotton is high, and is propor- 
tionately depressed when a low price prevails. 

In the latter instance the newspapers are filled with 
various suggestions for the amelioration of conditions. 
Clubs and other organizations pass resolutions endorsing 
this or that plan which has been advanced as a cure for 
the economic ills that result from a demoralization of 
the cotton market. If we take an historical glimpse at 
these periods of low prices, we find the newspaper letters 
and other discussions to be approximately of the same 
tenor during each period. They are voluminous and plain- 
tive and yet optimistic withal, in that nearly every writer 
seems to have what he believes to be a specific for bring- 
ing about a rise in price of the all-important commodity 
upon which so many people have become dependent. 

The fundamental idea which runs through nearly all 
of these suggestions is that in some way a monopolistic 
condition is to be created by which the supply is either 
to be curtailed or to be so controlled and handled that a 
rise in price will ensue. It is proposed, for example, to 
withhold from the market a part of the crop when it has 
been unusually abundant. Or an attempt is to be made 
by governmental agency, or simply by propaganda, to 
restrict future production. Sometimes it is advocated 
that this governmental interference should manifest it- 
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self in buying up what is called the “surplus” and dump- 
ing this in foreign countries, thus raising the price in the 
home market. 

From the point of view of society as a whole, the 
creation of a monopolistic condition is unjustifiable, for 
the reason that it mulcts one group of people in favor 
of another. Such a condition is socially beneficial only 
to the extent that it is the result of the production of 
superior goods or services. In proportion to this super- 
iority the goods are withdrawn from the sphere of the 
most acute competition. This thought, so far as personal 
services are concerned, is involved in the homely phrase: 
“There is room at the top.” I am not familiar with the 
technique of cotton production but believe I am right 
in saying that the quality and staple length of American 
cotton could be materially improved. It is my impres- 
sion, however, that not much improvement is to be ex- 
pected as long as most of the cotton is produced under 
the prevailing conditions of farm management. The 
slogan, “More Cotton on Fewer Acres,” might be amend- 
ed to read, “More and Better Cotton on Fewer Acres.” 
The first reading refers to the reduction of overhead ex- 
pense in cotton production, thus making us better able 
to compete in the world’s markets. In its amended form 
it would, in case it could be realized, also increase our 
competitive ability in proportion as we attained to a 
greater excellence of product. 

In considering the suggestion of withholding cotton 
from the market, it should be pointed out that cotton is 
bought and sold and traded in on a world market. Sucha 
market has well-nigh perfect elasticity, and in the case of 
acommodity like cotton, which is practically imperishable, 
the conditions are such that any amount of it, no matter 
where it is kept, has an influence on the price. The cotton 
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merchants, speculators, and spinners know almost exactly 
how much cotton has been produced and will take that 
into consideration in their bidding. They know that 
sooner or later it will all come on the market and for that 
reason it is considered a part of the world’s supply. It 
may be argued that the withholding of millions of bales 
for a sufficiently long period would be bound to influence 
the price, but the cost of storage, insurance, and interest 
involved in holding the cotton will soon have eaten up 
any profit which might accrue. When an abundant crop 
has been produced, the economics of the situation de- 
mands a low price in order that the commodity may be 
consumed. As the price falls, consumption is greatly 
increased, and in this way the large supply is absorbed. 
If we assume, for the sake of argument, that by some 
artificial method the price of cotton could have been 
maintained at eighteen cents a pound in face of this year’s 
enormous supply, the consequence would have been a 
relatively low consumption and a huge carry-over to clog 
the market machinery next year. One business man re- 
cently remarked that in view of the large supply of cotton 
a low price is the very best thing that could have hap- 
pened to the cotton market. 

The proponents of a reduction in acreage would say 
that their plan takes care of the large carry-over in- 
evitably resulting from this method of artificial price- 
fixing. Just how they expect to bring about this reduc- 
tion of acreage is not revealed, except that in some cases 
they admit that the strong arm of the government would 
be required to make it effective. Governmental inter- 
ference of this sort would probably be declared unconsti- 
tutional by the courts, but even if they upheld its legality, 
the attempted enforcement of such a law would make the 
difficulties of enforcing the Eighteenth Amendment pale 
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into insignificance. We need but use our imagination 
to appreciate the problem involved in enforcing a re- 
duced acreage by law and the futility of trying to bring 
it about by means of propaganda. Immediately a farmer 
is convinced that something is being done in an attempt 
to assure a higher price for cotton the following season, 
he at once plans to produce more cotton. It is a truism 
that people will do those things which they consider eco- 
nomically advantageous to themselves. 

In regard to the plan which calls for the purchase 
by the government of the so-called “surplus” of cotton, 
wheat, and other products—as proposed, for example, by 
the McNary-Haugen bill in Congress—it should be em- 
phasized at once that the leaders among the cotton grow- 
ers have been lukewarm in the past toward this project. 
However, owing to the low price of cotton this year and 
the consequent dissatisfaction in the South, it is hoped 
to enlist Southern support for this bill during the present 
session of Congress. ‘The weakness in this plan is ap- 
parent in the case of cotton. It is proposed to dump 
the “surplus” crop, as it is called, in foreign countries 
at any price. The loss involved is either to be borne by 
the government through taxation or it is be distributed 
as a charge to the beneficiaries. But since over half of 
our cotton must be marketed abroad, that portion which 
under governmental agency is to be dumped would come 
into competition in our regular foreign markets and they, 
as a consequence, would be demoralized. It does not 
make any difference where the so-called “surplus” would 
be sold; sooner or later it would find its way into regular 
market channels, or at any rate it would not fail to in- 
fluence the price in those markets. 

In case of wheat, this objection would not be quite 
48 serious, since we do not export as large a part of the 
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crop as we do of cotton. Moreover, a tariff can be put 
upon Canadian wheat and other foreign wheat which 
would help to maintain the price of the product in the 
United States. And yet this dumping plan is not practi- 
cable in the long run for either wheat or cotton. Grant- 
ing for the moment that an artificial price of wheat could 
be temporarily maintained by dumping the “surplus” 
abroad and by preventing its importation by a tariff, the 
chief effect would be to stimulate production for the fol- 
lowing season. As a result the “surplus” to be dumped 
would be larger each ensuing year and the problem would 
thus grow continually more difficult. Cost of produc- 
tion being guaranteed, many of those persons who had 
been engaged in more hazardous ventures would now 
help to swell the output of those farm products whose 
price had been fixed. 

Direct fixing of price by the government is now rarely 
suggested in times of peace. It is quite generally realized 
and experience has proved that such attempts fail. About 
ten years ago the Argentine government decided to fix 
the price of beef. No provision was made in the plan 
for the disposal of the “surplus” nor for the reduction 
of the output. As a result, the Argentine producers were 
unable to compete in the markets of the world and speed- 
ily lost this trade. The consumers of beef bought their 
supply in the open market where a competitive price 
prevailed. The situation became so acute that the laws 
had to be changed by executive edict, as it was not possible 
to wait for legislative relief. 

The most desperate attempt at price-fixing occurred 
in England after the Black Death in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. This scourge found England with a population of 
four million and left that stricken land with two million. 
Labor was suddenly cut short and employers bid against 
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each other. They persuaded Parliament to enact the 
Statute of Laborers, which forbade wages to go above a 
certain level. Economic law and statute law here came 
into conflict. There is never any doubt as to the outcome 
in such cases. The law of Parliament was ineffective. 
It was reenacted thirteen times but all to no avail. The 
price of labor, as of other commodities, will be deter- 
mined in a competitive market. 

It is not only impossible to fix prices for any length 
of time but we might add that even if it were possible 
it would be highly undesirable. Under the present eco- 
nomic order the function of price is to control supply 
and demand, and any tinkering with this price will in the 
long run be sure to react with evil consequences. Cotton 
can be produced in many parts of the world and it will 
be cultivated the more assiduously in foreign fields the 
more the American producer insists on attempting to con- 
trol the price. The recent development of cotton pro- 
duction in various parts of the British Empire is evidence 
of this. Statistics are available which indicate the prog- 
ress which Britain has made in cotton producing during 
recent years. If we wish to be as large a factor in sup- 
plying the world with cotton in the future as we have 
been in the past century, we must realize that we will 
have to face world competition. We cannot afford to 
dream of a monopoly in cotton production when a goodly 
part of the world is preparing to wrest the cotton market 
from us by superior efficiency. 

A recent editorial in Cotton, a journal devoted to the 
textile industry and published in Atlanta, Georgia, dis- 
cussed what it calls “the Valorization Craze.” In this 
way it refers to the roseate dreams which again and again 
have charmed groups of producers in their belief that 
by cohesive action they might compel the consumer to 
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pay any price they demanded for their products. The 
editor recalls the attempt made by the Dutch several cen- 
turies ago to control the supply of pepper. They even 
cut down the trees and sought in every way to interfere 
with its distribution. As a result, London merchants 
united for self-protection. The outcome was the British 
East India Company and every one knows of its influence 
on the development of the British Empire and of British 
trade. Brazil at one time was supplying nearly all of 
the world’s rubber. By arbitrary misuse of this relative 
monopoly, production was stimulated in other countries 
and today Brazil supplies only about ten per cent. of the 
rubber consumed by the world. 

Reference perhaps should be made here to the present 
valorization of rubber by the British Empire. This com- 
modity is produced in much more restricted areas than 
cotton and for that reason the attainment of a relative 
monopoly is much easier. The fact that the growth of 
rubber involves a much longer period of time than the 
annual crop of cotton also makes it easier to bring about 
a temporary monopolistic condition. We may rest as- 
sured, however, that Britain is not going to push the 
restriction on rubber exportation so far that the rubber 
industry will be encouraged in other areas that may be 
adapted to it. 

The valorization of coffee, which has been going on 
for several years under the leadership of Brazil, presents 
a situation somewhat analagous to rubber. The areas 
adapted to its production are much more restricted than 
lands which lend themselves to cotton-growing and the 
time period involved is much longer than needed for a 
new crop of cotton, thus making it easier to create a semi- 
monopolistic condition. But in spite of this fact, there 
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are indications that the coffee growers do not intend to 
submit to governmental control much longer. 

The editorial in Cotton points out the two funda- 
mental weaknesses in these valorization schemes. One 
is that production can not be sufficiently controlled, and 
the second is that the beneficiaries of such schemes are 
never satisfied. By and by they desire a higher price 
each year. Like the Dutch pepper producers previously 
referred to, they blindly sacrifice any natural advantage 
that they may have in their desire for higher profits. 

My conclusion can be stated by a quotation from the 
editorial in Cotton, which reads: “The objection to 
valorization is not that the price level of agricultural 
products should not be more stable and even higher, but 
because it is not yet proven that valorization will work 
to that end for any safe length of time.” Finally, if some 
one should ask whether I have no suggestions to make 
for improving the cotton situation, I should reply that 
the process of education is effective but only over a long 
time period. Schools and government bureaus are busy 
with this problem. The cotton producer does not need 
any immediate advice. His lesson, hard though it is, can 
come to him only in the still, small voice of price, which 
is the one direct influence to which he will give heed. 
That may lead him to improve the quality of his product, 
to diversify, or to stop producing altogether. And any 
one of these results is eminently desirable. 








THE FRENCH ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
WAR DEBTS 


By FRANKLYN ZEEK 


the United States was acclaimed as the moral leader 

of the world. ‘Today she is the object of almost uni- 
versal suspicion, of wide-spread fear, and even of hatred. 
What has happened to cause this profound change? 

There are a number of grievances against the United 
States, but undoubtedly the greatest is the war debt. It 
is not enough to explain this away by saying that it is 
the lot of the creditor to be disliked. Many creditors hold 
both the friendship and respect of their debtors. What 
grudge does the Frenchman, for instance, have against 
us in connection with the war debt? 

He feels, in the first place, that the debt is unjust; 
and, in the second place, that it can never be paid and 
that our insisting on his funding the debt at this time is 
prompted by some ulterior motive, either to take over 
some of his territorial possessions or to subject him to 
economic enslavement for sixty-two years. 

The spokesmen for the United States look upon the 
debt as a strictly commercial debt and, as such, subject to 
payment as speedily as possible. ‘The French point of 
view is that it is, rather, a political debt. Note M. 
Clemenceau’s words in his recent letter to President 
Coolidge: “You are claiming from us payment not of a 
debt of commerce but of war.” Had we never entered 
the war, any loans made by us to the belligerents would 
clearly have been commercial loans and would doubtless 
have been protected by the best of security. But once we 
were comrades in arms, the French contend, our loans 
were made with a view to winning our war as much as 


Jise after the signing of the armistice with Germany 
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theirs. To be sure, they signed the notes to cover the loan, 
but no question of security was mentioned. Was this not 
an astonishing omission for a nation of astute business 
men to make in a transaction involving billions of dollars, 
if we really looked upon the matter purely as a business 
proposition? When we declared war against the Central 
Powers, our associates in the war were in desperate need 
of reinforcements; but because of our lack of preparation, 
we found ourselves utterly unable to send them troops. 
From April, 1917, until July, 1918, the only real con- 
tribution that we made to the common cause was in loans 
and war supplies. During those long months it was the 
unhappy lot of the exhausted Frenchman and his allies 
to hold the enemy at bay until we could get into the fight. 
The Frenchman considers that if he contributed so freely 
of his blood to the common cause during that period, we 
should not object to contributing our dollars. To put it 
dramatically, as the Frenchman does, is it honorable to 
ask the French soldier’s widow and orphans to pay us for 
the shoes he wore while doing our fighting? 

The Frenchman also points out that his present posi- 
tion is entirely in line with the recorded utterances of 
American legislators at the time the loans were made. 
For instance, Senator McCumber, at that time Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, said: “It is probably true 
that more than a quarter of a million men are going down 
to death or being wounded or captured every month dur- 
ing the contest. Therefore, while they are suffering to 
that extent we ought to be mighty liberal in the expendi- 
ture of money when we can take no part in the real battle, 
which today is the battle of the American people.” 

Senator Kenyon, speaking of proposed loans to the 
various allied governments, said: “I want to say this for 
myself that I hope one of these loans, if we make it, will 
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never be paid. We owe more to the Republic of France 
for what it has done for us than we can ever repay... . I 
never want to see this government ask France to return 
the loan that we may make to her.” 

Senator Cummins said: “I am perfectly willing to 
give to any of the allied nations the money which they 
need to carry on our war, for it is now our war.” 

Congressman Madden added: “We are starting out 
to win a victory, as I understand it, to maintain Ameri- 
can rights; and if we can maintain American rights by 
furnishing money to somebody willing to fight our battles 
until we are prepared to fight those battles for ourselves, 
we ought to do it.” 

And so on. The list of official utterances might be 
prolonged indefinitely. 

What is more, France contends that she borrowed of 
us when dollars were cheap (worth approximately five 
francs), and with them she bought goods in America at 
exorbitant war prices—prices large enough to pay pre- 
posterous wages, unheard-of profits, and enormous in- 
come taxes to the United States government. Now she is 
asked to make a settlement when dollars are dear (worth 
approximately twenty-five francs), and when her goods 
are cheap. Although the Secretary of our Treasury 
claims to have been so generous as to cancel the equivalent 
of all the French debt that was contracted before the 
armistice, this generosity seems but hollow mockery to 
the Frenchman. For while our politicians are telling 
him that more than one-half of his debt has been canceled, 
they tell their constituents that they are collecting up to 
the full capacity of France to pay. Did not Congress pass 
a law forbidding any reduction in the principal? What 
has really happened, then, is that the American Debt 
Commission has left the principal unchanged, but has 
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exercised leniency in materially reducing the rate of in- 
terest and in providing for payments over a long term of 
years. But there again the Frenchman objects. Says M. 
Léon Bailby in the Intransigeant: “The obligation to pay 
which will bind us for sixty-two years can not fail to 
appear profoundly immoral to a nation like America. 
General Bliss, one of the American delegates to the Peace 
Conference, once said to me with regard to the proposed 
German reparations: ‘Why, you simply cannot burden 
three or four generations of Germans with this obligation 
to pay which you wish to impose upon them. It is mon- 
strous. And you know that they will not keep such an 
agreement.’ What was considered inapplicable to the 
vanquished,” comments M. Bailby, “is being imposed on 
the victor. Is this a chastisement for their victory?” 
The strongest American argument for the collection 
of the debt appears to be that if the European debtor does 
not pay the American taxpayer must. That, of course, 
is an irrefutable argument for the politician. But the 
Frenchman can not understand why, if our statesmen are 
so solicitous for the taxpayer, we did not demand pay- 
ment from the Germans, for it will be remembered that 
we magnanimously renounced claim to German posses- 
sions or other indemnity. He fails to see the justice in 
our demanding payment from him who was fighting our 
battle until we joined him, and our making the beau geste 
of forgiving the debt of the German who provoked the 
war! Not only that, but in our debt settlement we refuse 
to recognize any connection between the German repara- 
tions due to France and French payments to us. Now 
the Frenchman has grave doubts that Germany ever will 
pay what the Dawes Plan specifies. For him it seems 
grossly unjust that he should be forced to pay whether 
the German ever pays or not. To him the two problems 
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are indissolubly linked. Witness Clemenceau’s passionate 
outburst: “Must the myth of German reparations lead 
up to American cash collections?” 

But, entirely apart from the justice or injustice of 
the debt, France feels that she is utterly unable to pay 
back what she borrowed from us. May I quote a French 
“balance-sheet,” drawn up by M. Philippe Bunau-Varilla 
and quoted by M. Coty in the Figaro: 


“(1) The loss, during the war, of 1,500,000 young men. 


(2) The loss from creative activity of an equal number of 
severely wounded. 


(3) The devastation of our richest manufacturing provinces. 


(4) The absorption of almost the total net revenue of the citi- 
zens to pay a debt of three hundred billion francs. 


(5) The necessary employment, to overcome the extreme short- 
age in labor, of four million foreign laborers, representing 
at least thirty per cent. of the creative power of France 
before the war. 


(6) The loss of the greatest part of the revenues derived by 
France from investments in Russia, Austria, Hungary, 
and other countries ruined by the war. 


(7) The impossibility of foreseeing before many long years 
any economic activity of France abroad capable of furnish- 
ing sufficient revenue to pay, after 1942, the huge annui- 
ties which, according to the Mellon-Bérenger agreement, 
are to be paid to the United States.” 

If we ponder these statements, we can see why the 
Frenchman feels the debt can never be paid. What is 
his reaction, then, when we press him to sign on the dotted 
line? He concludes, quite wrongfully, to be sure, that 
we are trying to get in position to foreclose. He fears 
for his territorial possessions. When he considers that 
our income per capita is more than three times that of 
France, the only motive that he can ascribe to our action 
is greed. He feels that we are insisting on our “pound 
of flesh.” To him the debt may be legal but it is not 
moral. 
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Now if the case of the Frenchman were exceptional 
we might say that he is still suffering from shell-shock 
and that, in time, he will see the soundness of our position. 
But the tragic truth is that all of our former comrades in 
arms feel much the same way. Italy resents our debt 
policy; in England, to quote the Spectator, “America may 
be respected or feared today, but she was never less pop- 
ular.” And so it is with all of Europe. Where indeed 
are we to look for friends in the great family of nations? 

We are said to possess about one-third of the world’s 
wealth. We like to boast about it. But to the rest of the 
world our wealth appears as a menace. Says Dr. Moritz 
J. Bonn, the German economist: “Europe could not fail 
to see the contrast with which the United States advocated 
military disarmament to her neighbors, being quite in- 
vulnerable to external attack herself, and the relentless- 
ness with which she was preparing for economic competi- 
tion in the international sphere. . . . America is so pow- 
erful economically that she is in danger of becoming the 
economic despot of mankind.” 

Many of our politicians have long since been pro- 
claiming a policy of isolation. Well, isolation we have, 
isolation with a vengeance—moral isolation. Now what 
are we doing in the face of this world resentment? Mind- 
ful of how Germany, by her egotistical policy, lost her 
friends one after the other, what are we doing to keep 
our friends or to win them back? Nothing. The chief 
concern of our politicians seems to be to collect the war 
debts and reduce taxation! 

Many articles have been written on the debt question. 
In America the popular point of view is that Europe 
has no justification in hating us. But where the feeling 
against us is so universal, there must be some justification. 
We cannot indict a whole continent. Isn’t it time that 
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we reexamine the whole debt question and take into con- 
sideration the European point of viewer Newton D. 
Baker, former Secretary of War, believes that it is bad 
business to try to collect the debts—that the amount col- 
lected will be more than offset by loss in trade. Frank 
Simonds believes that we should cancel the war debt as 
a matter of expediency—as an antidote to the general 
resentment toward us. 

As things are going, we run a grave risk of losing 
both money and friends! 


THE TIDE 


By RuTH MANNING-SANDERS 


8 Bnei waves that lift as clear as glass 
The little maids dip down and rise, 
Black-gowned beneath green water show 
Slim breasts and slender thighs. 


They laugh, they splash, they glitter, they sing, 
Their sleeky heads the sun makes bright, 

The waves curl round their small wet throats 
In ruffles of green and white. 


A hundred years come this July, 

The tide will flow now up, now down, 
The waves will lift as clear as glass 
And all these maids be gone. 


Gone from green water all their play, 
Gone their shrill voices from the air, 
And not a soul will call to mind 
How their wet arms were fair. 











MOON-MIRACLE 
By B. A. BoTKIN 


I 


w= weak unsteady grasp I lift the pan 
Beneath the ice-box on this moonlit night; 
And brimming over, as it cups the light, 

It drips with moonlight, trailing drops that span 
The distance to the door; then like a fan 

Of silver through the air it spreads a bright 
And spinning shower, comet-like in flight, 
Making a moon-god of a lonely man. 

As water turns to moonlight by a strange 
Enchantment, so I see the moonlight change 
To water ; waves are breaking on the trees, 

Like surf on sand, as, rippling up and down, 
The night-wind murmurs of the moonlit seas 
Where he who ventures from the house must drown. 


II 


Beauty, the key and symbol of the plan, 

Now makes the meaning of the riddle clear, 
Exalts the commonplace, extends the near, 

And draws the far and strange from moon to man. 
What is the universe if thus I can 

Outdistance time and space and conquer fear 

Of fact and circumstance that chain me here, 

Of which the type and symbol is this pan? 

I lean against the door-post, faint with praise 
Of vastness brought within my grasp and gaze, 
But marvel less at the heavens’ moon than at 
This moon come down to earth, transforming tin 
And water into silver, strained from flat 

Reality that holds a dream within. 
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By Fannie E. RatcuHrorp and Mattie Austin HATCHER 


N the thinking of most Texans the political history, 
and consequently the literature, of our state begins 
with the coming of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors in 1821. 

For the most part we are ignorant of an interesting, if 
somewhat limited, literature already old when Austin’s 
colonists built their first log houses on the banks of the 
Brazos. This literature, though created by another civ- 
ilization than ours and written in a tongue foreign to 
present-day Texans, is yet the product of a romantic 
period of our state’s life and—even aside from the his- 
torical data which it contains—will richly repay study. 
It is a mine, known to few and worked by none, from 
which might be drawn innumerable novels, dramas, and 
motion-picture scenarios. 

In point of age this early Texas literature takes rank 
over that of the oldest British settlements in this country 
and even over many of our great English classics. Cabeza 
de Vaca’s Relacién of his eight years of wandering among 
the Indians of Texas was published fifty years before 
Hakluyt’s famous Voyages and forty-six years before the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada awoke in England 
that national self-consciousness which found expression 
in Spenser and Shakespeare. Castafieda’s description of 
the Tejas Indians and their land is older by sixty years 
than Captain John Smith’s True Relation. 

In point of content this literature is rich in romance 
and adventure, sounding the full gamut of human pas- 
sions and reflecting two and a half centuries of Texas 
life before the coming of the Americans from the North. 
It recites the Spaniard’s grim disappointment in his 
search for mythical wealth, the explorer’s wondering 
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observation of the life and customs of the Texas savages, 
the missionary passion of the Franciscan fathers, and the 
century-long rivalry between the two great European 
powers for possession of the region. In short, it is an 
expression of the history of our state under its three Latin- 
American flags, which with three Anglo-American flags 
go to make up its boasted six. 

The bulk of this literature, it is true, takes the inci- 
dental and utilitarian form of relaciones of explorers, 
memortas of the missionary friars, and other documentos 
of various kinds. Yet here and there one finds an occa- 
sional poem, the purest form of pure literature. Three 
such poems are quoted here, both because each in its turn 
has been acclaimed “the first Texas poem” and because 
each reflects a dramatic incident in the history of the 
region we now call Texas. 


I 


Almost ten years ago Dr. W. E. Dunn, in his Spanish 
and French Rivalry in the Gulf Region, mentioned a 
“poem” written on a piece of parchment found by the 
Indians after the massacre of La Salle’s men and later 
transmitted to the Spaniards. On the strength of this 
statement it would seem that “the first Texas poem” was 
French in origin. A recent deciphering of this parch- 
ment, however, reveals that the “poem” is but a prosaic 
cry for help, signed by two French outlaws from the 
colony, Jean de l’Archevéque and Jacques Grollet. The 
earliest Texas poem now known, however, is—though 
written in Spanish—French in its tragic inspiration. 

It will be recalled that the Spanish authorities in 
Mexico, hearing through friendly Indians of a French 
settlement on the coast, sent out from Coahuila a force 
under Captain de Ledn and Father Manzanet to find 
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and destroy it. They reached the spot to discover that 
their work had been anticipated some two moons before 
by the Indians of the coast. Though the miserable huts 
of the fort were still standing, broken firearms, torn books, 
the carcasses of dead pigs, and—most terrible of all— 
human skeletons testified to the thoroughness of the sav- 
age’s work. 

Bits of embroidered clothing still clinging to one muti- 
lated body indicated it was that of a woman. The grue- 
some sight moved the Spaniards to pity and drew from 
one of the company the three stanzas of lament which we 
are nominating “the first Texas poem.” ‘The text of the 
poem is included in Captain de Leén’s report of the ex- 
pedition, though he omits the name of the composer. 

Sitio funesto y triste,* 

donde la lobreguez sola te asiste, 
porque la triste suerte 

dié a tus habitadores fiera muerte. 
Aqui sdlo contemplo 

que eres fatalidad y trist ejemplo 

de la inconstante vida, 

pues el enemigo fiero y homicida, 
tan cruel y inhumano, 

descarg6 su crueldad con terca mano 


sobre tanto inocente, 
no perdonando al nifio mas reciente. 





*In the following literal translation no attempt has been made to preserve the 
rhyme or meter of the original: 


Dark, funereal spot, 

Where melancholy reigns supreme, 

For here harsh fate 

Brought cruel death to thy inhabitants. 
To me thou art 

But an omen of fatality, a sad example 
Of fickle life, 

Since here the fierce and murderous enemy, 
Savage and iihuman, 

Vented his hate with unfeeling hand, 
Not sparing even the youngest child. 
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|Oh, francesas hermosas! 

que pisabais de estos prados frescas rosas, 
y con manos de nieve 

tocabais blanco lirio en campo breve, 

y en dibujo bello 

a damas griegas echabais el sello, 

porque vuestros marfiles 

adornaban la costura con perfiles; 

Como asi difuntas 

Os miran estas selvas todas juntas, 

que no en balde ajadas 

se ven por vuestra muerte, y tan trilladas. 


Y tu cadaver frio, 

que en un tiempo mostraste tanto brio 
y ahora de animales 

comida segin muestran tus sefiales, 
tierno te contemplo 

y eres de infelicidad un vivo ejemplo. 
Gozas de eterna gloria, 

pues fuiste de esta vida transitoria 

a celestial morada, 

yendo con tanta herida traspasada. 
Ruégale a Dios eterno 

nos libre de las penas del infierno. 
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Oh, beautiful French women! 

Who used to tread upon the fresh roses of these meadows 
And with snowy hands 

Plucked white lilies in this enclosure 

And with your ivory needles 

Imitated in your handiwork 

The beautiful designs of the Greek women, 

Thus dead 

The forest mourns you, 

Since in your death the trees see themselves leafless and torn. 


And thou, cold body, 

Once quick with life, 

Now eaten by beasts, as it appears, 
I contemplate you with tenderness. 
Thou art a terrible example of unhappiness. 
Thou now enjoyest eternal glory, 
Since torn by cruel wounds 

Thou left this transitory life 

For celestial dwellings. 

Pray thou to God eternal 

To save us from the pains of hell. 
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II 


The Texas National Register for December 7, 1844, 
published at Washington, ‘Texas, contains this caption: 

The following is probably the earliest poetical production 
having any reference to Texas, now extant. It was written 
about the beginning of the present century, during a pastoral 
tour of the province, which at that time belonged to the diocese 
of the Right Reverend author. 

The writer of this paragraph and the translator of the 
Spanish poem is the well-known poet, R. M. Potter, 
author of The Hymn of the Alamo. The “Right Rever- 
end author” of the Spanish original is Don Primo Felici- 
ano Marin de Porras, Bishop of Linares from 1803 to 
1815. In 1804 he visited the whole of his diocese, in 
which Texas lay, going as far east as Natchitoches. 

On the basis of observations made on this tour, he 
urged upon the Spanish authorities the necessity of set- 
tling Texas to prevent its seizure by the Americans, 
saying: 

In general the country—whose riches are chiefly agricul- 
tural and whose climate is much like that of old Castile— 
merits attention as far as the question of settlement is con- 
cerned, because the Americans, who are adjoining, are be- 
stirring themselves and are determined to escape from the 
narrow confines of their forests into the open plains. My visit 
to these parishioners [at Natchitoches] has given me an op- 
portunity to plumb the ideas and intentions of these republi- 
cans. 

His glowing description of Texas embodied in the 
following stanzas was a part of his propaganda to save 
this fair Spanish empire from the republicans of the 


North. 


TEXAS 


Oda del Ilmo. Sefior Don Diego Marin, Obispo que fué de Monterey 
Dios te salve tierra de Texas 
Do Natura con hermosuras 
Antes no conocidas se mostr6: 
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Aqui la mano divina 
Que todo ordena 
Con mas complacencia se paro. 


El llano de tus verdes prados, 
De mil colores esmaltados, 
Con la quietud del vasto mar 
Y horizonte inmenso 

Se revela extenso 

Cuando se ve Sol rayar. 


To Sierra Madre al Oriente 
Opone su superba frente 

Y al pie de cada ramal 
Serpean reveladas 

En picos y cafiadas 
Preciosas vetas de metal. 
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*Mr. Potter’s rather free translation follows. It will be noticed that he uses 


eighteen more lines than are contained in the Spanish poem. 


TEXAS 


An ode by the Right Reverend Diego Marin, a former Bishop of Monterey. 


Hail Texas, fraught with charms unknown 
To every land beside; 

By Nature’s fairest traits is shown 

In thee creation’s pride; 

As if the latest touch essay’d 

By hand of Him the world Who made 
Thy region beautified. 

When resting to pronounce it good 
Complacently His work He view’d. 


I see thy plains of waving green 

All flower-enamell’d spread 

To where the morning’s ruddy sheen 
Is thence upon them shed— 

It awes my soul as when I view 
The summer sea’s expansive blue 
While ruffling winds are dead— 

So calm, so vast, so fair to see, 

A type of God’s immensity. 


But ere thy day-beam meets the eye 

Upon the prairie’s breast, 

An earlier glowing golds on high 

The Sierra Madre’s crest. 

To him whose feet the cliffs explore 

Out peeping veins of precious ore 

That region’s wealth attest; 

And grey embowered rocks unfold 

Their specks and winding threads of gold. 
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Las aguas frescas cristalinas, 
Que bajando de tus colinas 
Esparcen la fertilidad 

En tus huertas floridas, 
Yerran divididas 

Y animan tu soledad. 


Lugares llenos de encanto! 
Que nunca visit6 el llanto, 
Ni cruel hambre, ni dolor, 
El mismo zefiro 

Que os visita ligero 

Da un suspiro de Amor! 


Entre mil naranjos floridos 
Que se desmayen mis sentidos 
Quiero mis lores olvidar; 

E ya no Prelado, 

Dormiré sepultado 

En atmosfera de azaar. 








Exulting in their purity, 

Thy countless limpid rills 

With joyous bound and gladdening sound 
Rush from a thousand hills, 

And parting wind with wandering flow 
That with a bloom like Eden’s glow 
That broad wild garden fills, 

Where nature craves no human toil 

To beautify the virgin soil. 


Thou dear enchanting solitude, 

Unknown to grief and pain, 

To want and woe, and wrath, and blood, 
Of mortal steps the train, 

In such an undisturb’d abode 

Where war his course hath never rode 
How blest could I remain, 

And hear no sigh save that alone 

Which comes from zephyr’s soothing tone. 


My mitre well could I forego, 

Forget the scholar’s pride, 

Amid the fresh’ning sweets that grow, 
Unpruned on every side; 

Like man in Eden ere 'twas trod 

By sin, communing with my God, 

In peace would I abide, 

Nor envy wearied grandeur’s care 
Nor wisdom’s laurels long to share. 
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III 


The literature of the French colony of Champ d’Asile 
au Texas is extensive and varied enough to deserve a 
whole chapter in itself. It includes journaux, histoires, 
nouvelles, and poémes of interest and merit, but just now 
we are interested in but one poem. Le Chant du Texas 
is a genuine Texas product and has, in its turn, been 
acclaimed “the first Texas poem.” It was composed and 
set to music by members of the colony and was sung with 
great enthusiasm around the camp-fires of Champ d’Asile, 
the forests themselves sending back the refrain, 


Le laurier croit au Champ d’Asile. 


So completely has the memory of the unfortunate 
French settlement on the Trinity river been forgotten by 
Anglo-Texans that it may be well to give a short sketch 
of its brief history before offering the poem itself. 

After the defeat of Napoleon and the restoration of 
the Bourbons to the French throne, a great number of 
prominent Bonapartists sought refuge in the United 
States, chiefly in the cities of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. Among the refugees may be listed sev- 
eral military officers of high rank and fame, such as Mar- 
shal Grouchy, Generals Clausel, Vandamme, Lefebvre- 
Desnoéttes, the two brothers Lallemand, and even Joseph 
Bonaparte himself. 

Their poverty and suffering in exile led them to peti- 
tion Congress for a grant of land where they might make 
new homes for themselves and live together as Frenchmen. 
In response they were granted one hundred thousand 
acres on the Mobile and Tombigbee rivers, to be appor- 
tioned among the individual soldiers according to their 
military rank. But even before the destitute exiles had 
come into actual possession of their land, it had passed 
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into the hands of capitalists and speculators in payment 
of debts and to procure immediate necessities. Conse- 
quently no settlement was made in this region. 

The Generals Lallemand, it is stated, then secured 
from Congress permission for their compatriots to settle 
as much land as they wished in Texas—a rather doubtful 
permission, it might seem, since Spain had the older and 
stronger of the two conflicting claims to the region. In 
the course of a few months, however, the Trinity river 
saw established on its banks a military camp of four or 
five hundred French exiles, men and women. 

The colony did not thrive; by its very nature it could 
not. The colonists were soldiers, not men of practical 
affairs, such as the undertaking needed. They were far 
more inclined to sit about their camp-fires recalling past 
glories and dreaming of future conquests than to clear 
the forests and cultivate the soil. Their favorite dream 
was that of freeing Mexico from Spanish rule and, with 
the resources then at their command, of surprising St. 
Helena and carrying off Napoleon to be crowned Em- 
peror of Mexico. 

Months passed without their doing more to improve 
their rich lands than to fortify their camp and organize 
a military government. Expected reinforcement from 
the United States and France failed to arrive; the colony 
weakened in number and courage, until the approach of 
a Spanish army was the signal for their withdrawal from 
the disputed territory. 

A temporary camp was established on Galveston 
Island, from which place most of the unfortunates even- 
tually found their way to New Orleans, many to die of 
yellow fever, some to settle down in permanent homes, 
a few to return to France, and a few, very few, to return 
to Texas two years later with Austin’s colonists. 
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A novel written by a member of the colony, called 
L’Héroine du Texas, is really a straightforward narra- 
tive of facts, the author veiling his own and his wife’s 
identity under assumed names. The book closes with this 


paragraph: 


We must not bring this work to an end withceut giving to 
the reader Le Chant du Texas. The lines were composed by 
Edmund [the author] ; Ernestine [his wife] supplied the music. 
She sang them to the colonists with such tenderness and sincer- 
ity that they all caught her spirit and echoed enthusiastically 
the last two lines of each stanza. 


LE CHANT DU TEXAS* 


Air: Le cor retentit dans nos bois. 


Francais, si le sort rigoureux 

Nous fit quitter notre patrie, 

Pour elle encor formons des voeux, 
Aimons toujours qui nous oublie. 

Quand on est quitte envers honneur, 
L’ame est en paix, la coeur tranquille; 
Nous trouvons ici le bonheur, : 
Le laurier croit au Champ d’Asile! Bis 


Riches des plus beaux souvenirs, 
Amis, point de plainte importune; 
Le guerrier goute des plaisirs 

Que ne donne point la fortune 


*For this translation we are indebted to Donald Joseph of the University of 
Texas. 





Frenchmen, if a fate unruly 

Drove us from our native land, 

We shall still revere her truly, 
Though forgot on every hand. 
Only honor lies behind us, 

Peace within our hearts we feel, 
Happiness has come to find us,— 
The laurel grows in Champ d’Asile. 


Recollections here surround us, 

We shall never more complain; 
Warrior’s joys that here are round us 
Sweeter are than fortune’s gain. 
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Nous parlerons de nos hauts faits 

En défrichant ce sol fertile, 

Il nous rappelle nos succes; } Bj 
Le laurier croit au Champ d’Asile! - 


Faisons aux échos du Texas 
Répéter les chants de la gloire, 
Apprenons-leur, braves soldats, 
Ces noms si chers 4 la victoire! 
Célébrons tous ces demi-dieux! 
Notre hommage n’est point servile. 
; : a 
Qu’ils redisent dans d’autres lieux: 


Le laurier croit au Champ d’Asile! Bis 
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We shall sing of our past glories 
At the oxen’s earth-clogged heel, 
Music to us are those stories,— 

The laurel grows in Champ d’Asile. 


Glory has her names to cherish, 
Echoing on every hand; 

Soldiers, lest their fame should perish 
Let them ring through Texas Land. 
For our God-like ones we’re praying, 
Servile words our lips would seal, 

In other lands they will be saying,— 
The laurel grows in Champ d’Asile. 











CONQUISTADOR 


By Evizazetu J. CoATsworTH 


WP dares to say I am untrue to Spain 

Loving this barren land, loving this plain 
Scarlet as blood or white as sun-bleached bones, 
Loving these flat-roofed mountains and these stones 
Round with spring waters where now the bed gapes dry, 
Loving these rainbowed storms, this turquoise sky, 
Yes, even these Indians in their high mud towns 
For all their sacred meal and feathered crowns? 
Some of you seek for souls and some for gold 

And some for lands that you may seize and hold 
But all is mine on which I set my eyes, 

My kingdom falls where my mare’s shadow lies. 

If souls prove slippery and if gold proves hid 
Your pathway lies directly to Madrid, 

But I have found my saddle such a throne 

That I can not dismount till Death alone 

Shall play my page and bring my horse to stand 
And hold my stirrup in a servile hand! 











A MILE TO LITTLE FLOCK 


By Grace WaRREN LANDRUM 


AST summer I had as a friend the gentlest black mare 

in Kentucky. On Ann’s capacious, cradle-like back 

I rode all unarmed and I rode all alone, though not 
at Lochinvar’s gait, over many a dusty pike of Logan 
County. I made a collection of woodland churches. My 
wandering visits to them were always unofficial, never 
on the Sabbath, always aimless from Ann’s point of view. 
She questioned my judgment when I circled a white, 
untenanted meeting-house, only to turn from the shade 
of its oak grove to the blistering highway. Meanwhile I 
fell to linking the names of rural churches and speculat- 
ing about them; and later in my father’s study, fragrant 
with tobacco smoke and warm-hearted piety, I browsed 
among “Association” minutes which listed obscure 
churches, infinitesimal salaries of pastors, and the con- 
tributions of invisible hamlets to missions in Havana and 
Canton. 

Some names of churches grouped themselves easily— 
Concord, Harmony Grove, Friendship, Fellowship. In 
community life, always factional in my good state, what 
hopes they breathed for that brotherly unity which, ac- 
cording to the Psalmist, was like the precious ointment 
that went down the skirts of Aaron’s garments. Fond- 
ness for these abstract names could, however, be ex- 
plained in another way. My Calvinistic forbears were 
much restricted as to nomenclature. They must avoid a 
realm open to many other creeds. No saints in the church 
calendar could bless these forest shrines. Paul had called 
all his brethren saints, without distinction, and there 
must be no interpretation of the term unsanctioned by 
him. Even the Apostle to the Gentiles could not be hon- 
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ored in unapostolic fashion. With him must vanish Saint 
Peter, Saint John, gentle Saint Luke, and all the rest. 
But the name Jesus gave to the brothers, James and John, 
lingers in the stern Boanerges—Sons of Thunder. 

Under this strict-constructionist idea of saint, of 
course, stirred a dread of conformity to popish patterns, 
which silenced also the use of the most sacred names. 
One doesn’t find among Kentucky beech groves, North 
Carolina pines, or the chinaberry trees of Georgia a 
Church of the Redeemer, the Messiah, or the Mediator. 
The taste for these is strictly urban. Even Calvary and 
Trinity are rare among rural Calvinists, though Emman- 
uel, cherished for its meaning, is not unknown. Absent 
are the names pertaining to sacraments and festivals, such 
as Atonement and Advent. But the imagination craved 
personalities, even if it abandoned the glorious company 
of the Apostles. It reverted to Ruth, noble ancestress of 
Our Lord, to distressful Naomi, Rebecca, model of faith- 
ful wives, and the widow woman who, gathering sticks to 
dress her last food for her famishing child and herself, 
shared her meal and oil with Elijah and reaped a boun- 
teous reward. She has been remembered by the Greek 
name of her village, Sarepta. New Testament figures 
survive in the Sisters, who must be Mary and Martha of 
Bethany, Elizabeth, mother of the Baptist, Gamaliel, 
learned doctor whose counsel saved the Apostles’ lives, 
and the nameless and ever-beloved Good Samaritan. By 
a singular oversight in excommunication Herod’s name 
lingers attached to a rural chapel. 

The taste of the pioneer was, however, less for the 
personal than the topographical. The journeying mind 
delighted in old, far-off, unhappy scenes—in Egypt, 
Ramoth, Padan, or in golden Ophir or Arabia. It vis- 
ualized the unseen Holy Land as Jesus had made it 
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sacredly familiar at Bethlehem, Nazareth, Bethany, 
Gethsemane, or Emmaus, toward which he walked on the 
Resurrection evening. Pure-eyed souls dreaming of 
“sweet fields beyond the swelling flood” embarked on a 
veritable pélerinage de l’4me, on which they memorial- 
ized all the cities trodden by the suffering feet of Paul— 
Damascus, city of his conversion, Antioch, the beloved 
Philippi, Ephesus, Corinth. The seven churches in Reve- 
lation lived vividly, Ephesus again, that had not fainted, 
Sardis with the secret name, patient Philadelphia, Per- 
gamos that had kept the faith, but neither Thyatira (what 
music have we lost in that word!) nor lukewarm Lao- 
dicea. 

In moments of ecstasy the pioneers chose mountains 
for their church names, such as Ararat, Sinai, Pisgah, 
repeated on many a roadside, fragrant Gilead, Carmel, 
home of David’s lovely Abigail, cedared Lebanon, 
Horeb, Tabor, Zion, Moriah, and holy Olivet. Refresh- 
ing streams marked the route of these earthly pilgrims, 
musical Betharaba, where the eye of faith saw John the 
Baptist waist-deep in limpid water, Elim, Enon green 
with reeds and rushes, Bethesda sweet with memories of 
healing. 

The foresters were not always scripturally-minded. 
Even when the imagination failed and they took ready- 
made the name of the hamlet which the church-bell called 
over winding roads to a leisurely hour of worship, the 
result was not invariably lacking in poetry. Congrega- 
tions still gather devoutly at Tiger Church, below sun- 
spattered Tiger Mountain, at Bear or Wolf Creek, even 
at Raccoon, as well as at Beaver Run.- What primitive 
nature-worship these suggest to the uninitiated! The 
Psalmist’s swallow and sparrow that found their nests on 
the altars are represented by the Whippoorwill and Red- 
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bird congregations—and with such delicious unconscious- 
ness! On many a tree-covered hilltop the faithful have 
planted their Ebenezer, all unmindful of the warnings 
of the Major Prophets against the pagan lure of boughs 
and branches, and called it Oak Grove Church or Beech, 
Poplar, Magnolia, Cherry, Mount Pleasant, or even 
Dewy Rose, which suggests Sharon's. The names of 
springs and brooks, too, have been borrowed—Drip Rock, 
Silent Run for the meditative listener, Olive Springs, 
Cool Springs, Singing Springs, Falling or Tinkling (for 
the somnolent), and Thundering Springs to insure some 
dreary sermonizer from criticisms. 


Sometimes the pilgrim mind was distinctly allegorical 
or at least pictorial. He called his house of God Pil- 
grim’s Rest, Olive Branch, Refuge, Portal, or Burning 
Bush. (He little dreamed it was symbolic of the incon- 
sumable purity of the Virgin.) Again he chose Freedom, 
Perseverance, or Liberty, which proclaimed his glorious 
deliverance from the Evil One and the final triumph of 
the saints. Of the Pauline trinity of virtues Hope was 
his favorite. When in darker hours he had looked to the 
Father of lights, with whom is no variableness neither 
shadow of turning, and found the “clear shining after 
rain,” he called his sanctuary Sunlight, Noonday, or 
Bright Star. And Hebrew names whose meaning is lost 
to the average Christian of today he understood and per- 
petuated—Hepsibah, for instance, “in whom is my de- 
light.” Isaiah’s promise of no more desolation and a 
coming land of joy the pioneer Calvinist (thanks to Bun- 
yan, perhaps) made concrete in an earthly tabernacle, a 
Beulah, the pledge of that better, even a heavenly country 
which he would seek when his body should sleep in the 
rough clay of the churchyard. 
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Villages that grew about these simple meeting-houses 
were destined to be perpetually humble, unworldly way 
stations. Can you imagine a Hebron or an Olivet com- 
peting in a weekly of gigantic advertisements with a 
Birmingham or an Atlanta? Few Biblical names, even 
out of the South, have prosperous connotations, though 
there are startling exceptions. But the maps of our coun- 
try would be impoverished without these mile-posts which 
dot the states from ocean to ocean, reminding us—as we 
speed through Lebanon or Bethany—that our citizenship 
(our “conversation”) is in heaven. Will a later piety ever 
reproduce this early picturesqueness? 

I remember a particular morning of my church-hunt- 
ing. Ahead the road dropped to rise again between lime- 
stone fences notched with blossoming trumpet-vines. I 
stopped close to a gateway sagging between dust-pow- 
dered cedars. To a sunburned child slightly taller than 
the Queen Anne’s lace beside, I put my usual roadside 
question: 


“How far is it to the courthouse?’” 
“Hit’s about ten mile.” 
“And where does this road lead?” 


Even a wee Kentuckian is cautious. The answer was 
more reluctant. 

“Hit’s about a mile to Little Flock.” 

“Ts it a Methodist church?” I ventured. 

“Hit’s a Babtist church.” 

I nodded my thanks, not to embarrass my small in- 
formant by more words. A touch of my sycamore whip 
on Ann’s glossy flank sent her racking comfortably down 
the pike. On either side tobacco ran in straight-stitched 
patterns over the hot red clay. Flashing lancets of corn 
bristled up to the edge of the knob, jagged and clean-cut 
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against the sky. A half mile more of burning highway, 
and Little Flock showed square, starkly white, among the 
oaks and hickories. In the churchyard among the grass- 
less mounds bare-headed men and sunbonneted women 
had grouped themselves irregularly beside a ridge of 
freshly-turned earth. They were singing to an old, old 
tune, with quavering emphasis on the opening syllable: 

“How-w firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 

Is-is laid for your faith in his e-e-excellent word.” 
Suddenly it flashed over me—the quaint name and its 
source. And I coveted, I shared the faith which decades 
ago had found comfort in His words: “Fear not, little 
flock; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom.” 


FOR A GIRL 


By S. Bert CooKsLey 


H® white hands speak of growing Spring, 
And April lives securely in her face. 
She knows the quiet of a robin’s wing, 

She knows the slumber of old lace. 


Her slippers on the waiting walk 

Drop faintly as the leaning summer rain; 

The lilac bends against the rose to talk 
In whisper till she comes again. 


Her thoughts are timid as a fawn 

Across the shading of a scented grove. 

Like valley-lilies waiting for the dawn 
She is waiting now for love. 





ANCESTRAL HOUSE 


By ALBERT EDMUND TROMBLY 


Hevs® where my mother bore me, 
House where my father was born, 
House of my kin before me, 

House whence I was torn, 

Core of a race’s affections, 

Nest of my first recollections— 

Softly, voice of my racial past, 

Peace will be mine and yours at last. 


Solidly built by a virile race, 
Granite-walled and oaken-beamed; 
Gable and sill a part of me, 

Windows that peer in the heart of me; 
Solidly built by a virile race, 

You have weathered the years; 
Weathered the light and heavy tread 

Of many long since dead, 

Sheltered their hopes, hidden their fears. 
Were your four walls shattered, 

Your stones all scattered, 

The very ground where you had stood 
Would speak to my unforgetting blood, 
I should know you through my tears. 


Core of a race’s affections, 

Nest of my first recollections— 
Thirty years but deepen their stamp: 
Half-holiday at the sugar-camp; 
Stolen apples detected 

Through blouses all deflected; 

Back of the barn the orchard where 
Died in foaling a favorite mare; 
Rumored attic over the shed 
Darkly peopled with shapes of dread; 
Cedars that stand in the memory 
For an oriole shot there wantonly; 
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The spring in the wood, its soggy brink, 
And the broken goblet to dip for a drink; 
Horn and flag that call from the field 
Toilers to the midday meal; 

Dim far stories that enhance 
Childhood’s credulous romance; 

Ride before daybreak in December 
(Do I dream or do I remember?) 
Through the buffalo-robes I hear 

A far train-whistle weirdly near— 

It marks the hour that must sever 
House and race forever and ever. 


Read the stones in the burying-ground: 
Names of my kin and their kin abound. . 
What shadowy peace for one of my race 
Out of this sacred resting-place? 

In life, but one roof over us; 

In death let one turf cover us. 


Fields that my fathers tilled 

Five score and more years; 

Rollirg meadows that filled 

Granaries with fattened ears; 

Consecrated fertile soil 

Loamy for my fathers’ toil! 

Should I drive a ploughshare through your sod, 
What stir of reminiscent clod, 

What start of grassy spears! 


Year after year in my dreams you call 
The wanderer back to your silent hall. 
And in my dreams I explore 

Your every nook, unlatch each door, 
Remembering dimly this and that, 
Stone at the threshold worn and flat, 
Creaking stair and balustrade, 

Garret where we children played; 
Western window that revealed 

Trough and granary and field; 
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And what seemed near and what seemed far, 
In dreams, how strangely changed they are! 
Ancestral house, you are part of me, 

Your four walls compass the heart of me! 
The closing canticle must be sung 

Whence the first warm impulse sprung. 
House of my fathers, house of my birth, 

My race’s chosen corner of earth! 


FOR A FOREST BURIAL 
By Peccy Ponp CuHurcH 


Dy re no sad words to speak of him. He lies 

In ultimate peace, at last a part of earth 

And knows no death. Through her he comes to birth 

In every living thing. The star-swept skies 

Hold now no strangeness for him: he is one 

With all that earth brings forth; with wind-touched 
trees 

And shadow-lighted hills and far-off seas; 

With mountains painted by the slanting sun. 


For him no close-sheared, smug funereal mound 
And cold stone monument—“Here lieth one 
Whom now we mourn because his life is done.’ 
Over him only lies the sheltering ground 

And singing trees and unimpeded sky. 
“Dust shall return to dust” is what they say, 

But also life to life. He goes his way 
Knowing it is no bitter thing to die 


Who keenly lived and knows at last release 
Into still keener life. We cannot know 
Along what farther trails his soul will go 
Gaily adventuring; what depths of peace 
And numerous ways of immortality 

Death opens up for him. But we are sure 
He gives his body gladly to endure 

As part of earth and many a shining tree. 











SANTA FE AND THE CLUB-WOMEN 


NEW PIONEERS 


of answering, wishes that the threat against its peace might be 

lifted and that it might cease from troubling and from explain- 
ing; but the threat moves in a recurrent haze, with shadows of women 
behind the haze, women who wish to find and codify and make serious 
in Santa Fe the qualities which some of us who came here five or ten 
years back have found uncodified and have taken more or less for 
granted. 


If only we might be definitely assured that the Federated Women’s 
Clubs of nine Southwestern States do not intend establishing here a 
“cultural center of the Southwest,” a sort of shack city with auditorium 
and visiting professors and get-wise-quick courses, if only we did not 
fear too many ponderous banalities humming over our town—those 
bombing-planes of modern life which drove us out of other towns to 
this one—we should resume our much-vaunted peace and be polite again. 
If only the women officials who have planned and announced this in- 
vasion, with encouragement (be it admitted) from our own unimagina- 
tive Chamber of Commerce and City Council, would answer our appeals 
for information, would give us a yes or a no or a perhaps or a probably 
not, we should either have a real target for our anti-plane machine guns 
or we should be able in safety to stack away our weapons and to light 
once more our quiet lights. 

Alas, not from Colorado nor from Texas nor Oklahoma nor Kansas 
nor Arizona nor Arkansas nor Missouri nor Louisiana nor New Mexico 
itself, comes a single response as to intention (except from the South- 
western Chautauqua Association in Texas, which deplores being con- 
fused with the other, the nebulous group, and most courteously disavows 
any desire to trespass in a semihostile town); but our lookouts bring 
news of unfriendly preparation round about us. We hear in the distance 
a rumble of guns. 

In a New York newspaper, I admitted recently that the large groups 
of Santa Feans, both native organizations and organized new-comers, 
exhibit selfishness in wishing to seal their town against the arrival of 
outsiders, even of a powerful consolidated force of outsiders. I main- 
tained, however, that our selfishness is a wholesome selfishness, in that 
we few at least, in all these American States, are resisting as a town 
what we deem to be an omen of standardization, are trying to fight away 
from Santa Fe a spirit that has laid its bane far and wide throughout 
America, a spirit inclined to live, move, and have its whole being col- 
lectively, to differentiate people only by number and not by individuality. 


We: is all this pother in Santa Fe? Santa Fe itself, a little tired 
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We may be wrong in our fear that any Southwestern women would 
bring among us an influence against our independence and our tolerant 
variety of thought and custom. We may exaggerate the number of 
women intending to flock here. (The New York newspaper, comment- 
ing editorially on my article, multiplied the three thousand women we 
have been led to expect into thirty thousand—implying, perhaps, that the 
strength of each one of them will be as the strength of ten, because their 
hearts are pure.) We may, who knows, by organizing to protect the 
qualities we cherish, be endangering them. (Already the Old Santa Fe 
Association seems to have sanctioned a plan to standardize architecture 
in the old capital, to pass out to its members and others a handbook con- 
taining photographs of traditional structures, models for the faithful to 
follow with devout undeviation, much as an imitation Zion once followed 
the diagrams of Dowie—as though the vitality and variations of the 
buildings we admire had not come from the individual creative needs 
and impulses and devices of their original builders, as though the banks 
of America had not almost alienated the nerves of the sensitive from all 
Greek temples, as though a new generation were to live not in houses 
but in coffins.) Perhaps we are doomed, anyway, like so many Ruskins 
trying to ward off railroads and telephones. Or perhaps we are pusil- 
lanimous, not to trust the cogency of our own peace and happiness as an 
instrument of conversion. (Might we not send to nine States, through 
their women representatives, a new doctrine for the good of America?) 

Arguments against us are easy to assemble. Yet, after all and by 
and large, our stubborn group, with its measures of appeal, of protest, 
of publicity, even of sensation and possible injunction, is a group of 
pioneers in contemporary America. We are ploughing a new West. We 
are trying to find and preserve the natural resources not of the soil only 
but of the human spirit. We are pioneering away from standardized 
America. 

Pioneers are always cranks. They have a right to be. 

WItTTeER Bynnenr. 


CLUB-WOMEN 


<< HAT’s the matter with them?” A friend drew me cautiously 
\X/ aside and spoke in a confidential undertone. “Are they dead 
beats on the town?” 
I shook my head, smiling to think of the Texas oil fiends behind their 
bank-accounts. 
“Bolsheviks? Ku Kluxers?” she continued. 
I shook my head again, though I had heard those insinuations before. 
“Have they leprosy or cancer or smallpox?” 
“No, of course not,” I answered quickly. 
“Well then, what makes them so undesirable ?” 
“They are club-women.” 
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“Oh!” her tone was mystified. That seemed to be the final answer 
but it didn’t explain anything to her of the Culture War which has 
raged in Santa Fe. 

It began at the Biennial Convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which was held in Los Angeles in 1924. ‘There it was 
suggested by the Federation that the states which had been grouped into 
districts should find a summer meeting-place where their group might 
come together. The suggestion found immediate favor with the Texas 
club-women, who took the lead in trying to find a cool summer meeting- 
place within their district. With several desirable places on the list they 
set out on a tour of inspection. They came to Santa Fe early in 1925 
and were enthusiastically welcomed by the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Kiwanis, Rotary, and Federated Women’s Clubs and the local news- 
papers who prophesied that this project “could be made one of the most 
monumental things in America.” 

When it seemed probable that Santa Fe was the first choice of the 
scouting committee funds were raised from the townspeople and trans- 
portation provided to bring the representatives from the Federated Clubs 
of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi to Santa Fe, where they were again 
welcomed with open arms. Following their wish to build their commu- 
nity away from town several sites were shown them, the city offering 
them six hundred and forty acres to the southeast while individuals 
offered them land to the north of town. The city’s offer included pro- 
visos which assure building in conformity with the Santa Fe style and 
which prohibit commercial concessions on the grounds. 


There were several meetings with executive committees from the 
clubs, City Council, and Chamber of Commerce; and at the two open 
meetings the whole proposition was discussed. There was only one dis- 
senting voice and it protested against the “uninspiring Main Street type 
of Chautauqua,” which the club-women frankly stated was not the sort 
of program they planned. At the last meeting the representatives from 
nine states signed a charter and incorporated under the laws of New 
Mexico as “The Cultural Center of the Southwest,” with headquarters 
at Santa Fe. 


Everything was lovely. The club-women returned in their private 
car, happy that their plans had started so successfully. 

Then the telephones began to ring in Santa Fe. 

One friend called another and by dark a protest meeting was sizzling 
away. 

For a year and a half Santa Fe had been begging these club-women 
to come here. For a year and a half the local paper had enthusiastically 
encouraged the project. For a year and a half the exponents of Creative 
Art had been so soundly asleep that they had not even read the village 
paper. 
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Then the telephone wakened them. And like all of us, when wakened 
suddenly to find that things of importance have happened while we were 
napping, they were amazed, confused, and angry. 

“‘We won’t have a horde of Texans, one thousand,—no, three thou- 
sand; no, five thousand strong, pouring in and outnumbering us,” the 
exponents of Creative Art cried, rubbing their eyes. 

“But probably not as many as twenty-five women will come the first 
year and if we have a thousand members in ten years we'll be lucky. 
Besides you boast that a hundred thousand tourists visited Santa Fe this 
summer. Are we worse than they because we want to stay three months 
instead of three days?” the club-women answered. 

“But we don’t want a lot of shacks and hot-dog stands and peanut 
wagons here beside a sanatorium that is curing tubercular patients,” 
some of the health-seekers cried. 

“Gracious,” said the club-women, and if their skirts had not been so 
fashionably short they would have raised them quickly to get away; “we 
don’t want to be near a tuberculosis sanatorium. Why, our children 
might catch it. That’s why we insisted upon being a mile and a half 
beyond it. 

“As for shacks,—your architects have drawn our plans in your ap- 
proved style and our bankers will underwrite the buildings. We couldn't 
have hot-dog stands or peanut wagons, for our Montessori playgrounds 
do not approve of them.” 

“Well, we won’t have a Chautauqua,” the dramatic section spoke up. 

“It isn’t going to be a Chautauqua,” the club-women repeated. ‘The 
only plans we have are to attend the lectures at your summer school 
conducted by a Santa Fe institution, the School of American Research. 
What we really want is a pleasant vacation with our friends in your 
cool mountains.” 

“But you are a group. We won’t have a group coming here to take 
up free land, depreciating the speculation we have made in real estate 
lately and keeping our nice furnished houses vacant. Now if you will 
just come as individuals and buy our real estate and rent our houses we 
will promptly ask you to tea. We've acres and acres of the best wind- 
swept land up here on the mesa that is not going as fast as we thought 
it would,” said the business element, but they forgot that New Mexico is 
in the United States and that the club-women are not Mongolians. This 
being the case there is no legal power than can prevent them from spend- 
ing their vacations in Santa Fe and buying real estate, whether they 
come singly or in groups. 

“But you have a well-advertised Art Colony, haven’t you?” the club- 
women inquired. “They built together up on the Camino del Monte Sol 
because they were congenial and land was cheap. And you have educa- 
tional groups who live in separate communities, such as the Sisters of 
Loretto, the Sisters of Charity, the Sisters of St. Catherine, the Brothers 
of St. Michael’s College, the Allison-James Presbyterian Mission School, 
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and two tubercular sanatoriums where people live together. We wanted 
to live beside our friends just as they live beside theirs.” 


“Well, anyway you’re yearners for Culture, so there!”” The tone of 
the Exponents of Creative Art sounded as though they had stuck out 
their tongues. “We won’t have yearners. They clutter up our front 
steps in adoring throngs, and take pieces off our adobe walls for sou- 
venirs. Now, we are the people who create Real Art and Real Litera- 
ture and we can’t be bothered with yearners who only provide our living 
by buying our Real Art and Real Literature. Down with Yearners!” 


“Mercy,” the club-women cried, “we didn’t know you took it that 
way! We don’t want your adobe walls for souvenirs—we will have 
our own adobes. And we would not come to your doorsteps if you and 
your publicity men had not made us think you longed for General Ap- 
preciation and Big Sales. But now that we know, we won't buy your 
books or pictures. By the way, what did you say your names were? 
We don’t believe we have ever heard of you before.” 


The Creators of Real Art and Real Literature clutched their High 
Brows. So this was fame—after all the years of struggling for good 
reviews they were unknown in the largest state in the Union. 


The Creators of Real Art and Real Literature pulled themselves 
together after this blow and delivered their final shot. “You're club- 
women!” they screamed. 


“Yes, we are,” the club-women admitted. 


There was nothing more to say. But they thought of the Plaza in 
Santa Fe kept green and beautiful by the club-women, of the grass- 
grown cemetery rescued from desolate sand by the club-women, of the 
public library, one of the best and most progressive in the country, built 
and maintained by the club-women, of the Municipal Charity Fund 
turned over to the wise administration of the club-women, of the Art 
Museum backed by the club-women. Was Santa Fe so ungrateful for 
these good offices that she wished to keep other club-women out? 


To decry women en masse is an old and oft used tactic. Suffrage 
was ridiculed until its supporters’ united strength forced masculine rec- 
ognition. Now it seems that club-women, organized less militantly but 
more generally, must show their potential power to down this cry of 
frightened derision. 

The opposing minority makes up for its comparatively small numbers 
by its large noise. The majority of the people of Santa Fe favor the 
project but have kept still advisedly since they know that argument will 
only draw further insults on those women who have been their guests. 
They deplore the rude withdrawal of hospitality which has gone forth 
in the name of Santa Fe. A saving humor and tolerant exchange of 
opinions might have kept this small-town quarrel within our doors, in- 
stead of flinging wide exclusion papers which have made us a laughing- 
stock and discredited our former pride in Latin-American courtesy. 
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I understand the point of view of those who feel that Santa Fe is an 
old-world jewel which has been miraculously preserved; I value it not 
only with adult appreciation but with childhood sentiment. But whether 
we will or not, Santa Fe has at last come under the wave of Western 
development and must change. Having successfully fought against 
standardization in the past, she realizes that her future problem is to 
keep as characteristically individual as possible. Eschewing the commer- 
cial, her logical line must be educational—cultural, if you will. It is 
for this reason that she welcomed a group sympathetic to her motives 
and traditions. ‘There are, so far, no architectural restrictions within 
the city, but by donating a tract of land Santa Fe can there control the 
type of buildings and the use of the land. 

As for the Art group, they should have realized when they came to 
Santa Fe that they were not establishing a new and self-governing art 
colony, but were becoming participators in one of the oldest and most 
important municipalities in the United States. A branch of Damson 
plums grafted on a native Indian plum-tree still leaves it a native Indian 
plum-tree. 

What will happen? I feel that Santa Fe will act in the future as 
she has in the past. 

There is a story current here of an old Frenchman who planted his 
orchards in a sun-blessed valley near Santa Fe and lived peacefully there 
until his sister wrote that she was coming to visit him from France. He 
had not seen her for twenty-five years, so he hitched up his wagon, 
helped his native wife up on to the seat, and drove in to meet her. The 
two women shook hands but they could not speak to each other, since 
one did not understand Spanish nor the other French. The old gentle- 
man seated himself between them and drove homeward. Finally the 
wife turned to the husband of her bosom and said, “How ugly your 
sister is!” A little later the sister turned to him and spoke in their 
mother tongue, saying, “How fat and dirty your wife is!” The old 
Frenchman glanced at his sour-faced sister and then at his fat wife, © 
clucked to his horses and drove straight on. 

So Santa Fe will drive straight on. She has survived Indian scalp- 7 
ing-knives, Spanish bayonets, and Mexican guns. She has been taken in % 
turn by red, brown, and white civilization and made room for each of © 
their children. She has been a haven for politicians and curio dealers, ~ 
for gamblers and courtesans, all of whom have added to her romance. © 
This latest artistic effort will add to her laurels and may later give 
forth a broad and powerful influence. Santa Fe is too old to be any- ~ 
thing but happy in the sunshine and too well-established to be anything ~ 
but herself. Like the old Frenchman, she will smile at the ladies on 
either side and drive straight on. 

RuTtH LAUGHLIN BARKER. 








